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HARPER'S WEERLY. 


[Avausr 27, 1864. 


ngs of the Army, : 


‘By Parvare Mues O’Rettty. 


last 

me, or perchance for both! 
As I tighten your girth do you nothing daunt? 
Do you catch the hint of our forming line? 


At the scream of the shell and the ro 
You feign to be frightened with roguish glance ; 


Your skin is satin, your nostriis red, 
Your eyes are a bird's or a loving girl's; 
And from delicate fetlock to stately head 
A‘ throbbing vein-cordage around you curis:— 
Oh, joy of my heart! if you they slay, 
For triumph or rout I little care; 
For there isn’t in all the wide valley : 
Such a dear little, bridle-wise, 
mare | 


IT. 
HOW THE SOLDIERS TALK. 
Wr have heard the rebel yell, 


In victory’s h giow, 
In the gloom of utter 
We have ourselves—‘‘ Come weal or woe, 


arm and flashing 
By Heaven! we fight it out! 


Oh, we've heard the rebel yell, 
We have heard the Union shout, 


We have weighed the matter very well, 
And mean to fight it out; 
In the 


flush of perfect triumph, 
And the gloom of utter rout, 
We have sworn on many a bloody field 
“We mean to fight it out!” 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Saturpay, Aveust 27, 1864. 


THE. SITUATION. 
F we would all only bear in mind the chances 
and conditions of every. war, we should be 
less disposed to grumble over our mishaps or 
reason too confidently from our successes. That 
the campaign of this summer was to be fierce, 
protracted, and like all campaigns, uncertain, 
every thoughtful man was aware. That Ler, 
if too sorely pressed to risk a battle in the open | 


__ field, could fall back, and with a trained army, 


behind the defenses of Richmond, hold Grant 
Tong at bay, was as evident a possibility as it is 
mow a plain fact. That some one or many of 
the accessory movements of Grant might fail, 
and so delay and embarrass his own operations, 
was a8 probable in May as it is proved in August. 
That SHemMan’s campaign was as dangerous.as 
it was daring ; thatto penctrate an enemy’s cown- 
try in the face of his army and through a most 
difficult region where nature was his most effi- 
cient ally, to advance further and further from 
your base, exposing your supplies to the flying 
assaults of guerrilla hordes hovering upon your 
flanks rear, was 2 movement full of constant 
peril whose failure would be as unfortunate as 
its triumph would be magnificent and vital, and 
that necessarily, both in Virginia and Georgia, 
the progrese of events could not be other than 
gradual, since only very foolish people believed 
in a sudden “collapse” of the rebellion, or 
** breaking its back-bone” at a stroke—all these 
things we ought to have known if we did not; 
and we shall individually not plume ourselves 


to who wished to wait until August before 
nominating a President that there was no reason 


| to suppose the campaign would end by August. | 


But because the campaign is not yet decided, 


4+ -because Grant is still before Richmond and 


SHERMAN not yet in possession of Atlanta, we 
are regaled with the ancient taunt of the enemy, 
‘*You can’t conquer the South ;” and with the 
old whine of the friend, ‘‘Oh dear! the North 
loves dirt, and wishes to be humiliated.” 

Now the whole question of this war is a ques- 
tion of character. That the Government—or, 
in other words, the people—have the power to | 
subdue the rebels and restore the Union, is un- 
deniable. The only inquiry is, will they exert 
the power, or have they become indifferent ? 
We confess that we see no sign of it. The ex- 
citement and enthusiasm of the opening war 
have of course passed away. The apparent. 
unanimity has disappeared; and the party di- 
visions which in every country, at every period, 
and in every war, have been developed, are evi- 
dent among ourselves. ‘The enormous expense, 
the inevitable civil, military, and naval blun- 
ders, which also accompany every great war, 
have appeared, and with them the bitter par- 
tisan appeals to political hostility based upon 
systematic misrepresentation, and sustained b 
secret sympathy with the enemy. The folly 
prophecies and deceits of the press, which 
by no means always willful, but often the result ; 
of enthusiasm and imperfect information, have 
also fitfully exalted and depressed the sensitive 
national heart, until now, in the fourth year of 
the war, with a Presidential election coming 
on, the fury of party difference is so hot that 
many a doubtful observer wonders whether pa- 
triotism is not altogether lost and the country 
ruined. 

No; the time for that question is passed. 
The enemies of this country never had so fair 
a chance as in the winter of 1860-61, and that 
chance is lost forever. Those enemies were 
united, ready, firm, and every advantage, moral 
and physical, was theirs, The North—to use 
a convenient term—was sure neither of its cause 
nor of its purpose; it doubted not only whether 
it had a right to fight, but whether it wanted to, 
or whether it could. Its traditions and habits 
were all those of peace: it was a trader, and war 
ruined trade; for slavery it cared very little; 
the first thing it feared, and had always avoided 
at any cost, was attempted disunion; the sec- 
ond thing was interruption of its trade; it felt 
itself doubting, demoralized, half despairing ; 
it saw that it had nine hundred soldiers in its 
army, four ships in its navy? and five hundred 
thousand dollars in its ; it heard many 
of the trusted leaders of ‘* Northern” sentiment 
loudly crying, ‘‘ Let them go!” ‘* Let them go!” 
it was sure of nothing whatever but its own 
doubt. It seemed a moribund, effete nation, a 
huge mummy, apparently erect, but which the 


| slightest touch would bring down in dust. . That 


was the most horrible, the most humiliating 
hour that any true American has ever known. 
And just as the appalled spectator listened to 
hear the death-rattle from these shriveled lips 
they suddenly swelled with the red blood from 
the heart, and the battle-cry of life burst from 
them exultingly. 
Into the struggle we went. Every thing was 
to do, and every thing was done: armies to be 
raised and trained; a navy to be built: a treas- 
ury to be filled; every kind of treachery and 
plotted disaster to be encountered and endured ; 
selfishness, incapacity, lying, swindling, upon 
the most colossal scale and in every department, 
civil and military; the shame. of defeats; the 
scorn and hostility of foreigners; the gradual 
unmasking of domestic faction; the angry de- 
bates about policy; the izaperfect general appre- 
hension of the real naturé of the contest; the 
rise of a rebel party among ourselves under the 
name of peace; the partisan assertion of State 
rights against the national supremacy; sharp 
differences among loyal men; foolish denuncia- 
tions and personal spites; the menace of immi- 
nent financial convulsion and Tuin— 
all these difficulties, in every fotm -and in all 
degrees, the character and spirityin one word, 
the patriotism, of the American people has had 
to encounter and resolve, and it has not failed. 
I¢ has maintained tranquillity in the loyal 
States and steadily repelled invasion; it has 
raised such an army and fought such battles as 
no American had conceived; it has built a navy 
which has successfally blockaded ha)f the-Atlan- 
tic coast of the continent; it has supplied. an. 
adequate currency and averted serious financial 
panic; it has-e¢tapied New Orleans and open- 
ed the Mississippi; ‘advanced from the Ohio to 


of the rebellion until-now it is striking at.ite 


very much upon havirg suggested last Apri] and 


by its factions enemies as an intolerabile tyra 
stands.ready to hear and consider every author- 
ized offer of peace which may be made by the 
rebels. No man whose opinion is free from fac- 
tious bias believes that the Government wishes 
another shot fired in this war, or has any other 
desire than the restoration and permanent se- 
curity of the Union. _ 

If these things are so—and who will deny it— 
is there any reason for shaking and shuddering ? 
We ali meet a great many loud Copperheads and 
faint-hearted patriots every day ; but in all wars 
the grumblers, and dou and opponents are 
always apparently more numerous than the de- 
voted and energetic friends, unless—as in France 
in '93, and in the slave States now—the opposi- 
tion is suppressed by terror. There are not half 
so many Copperheads and faint-hearted patriots 
among us now as there Were in the Revolution. 
Every difficulty we encounter was ten-fold 
greater in our fathers’ time. Sometimes the 
clouds of discontent and ppposition were so thick 
that Wasuincton himself was almost discour- 
aged. But he knew that a people which had 
been willing to try the ‘struggle with the great 
British empire could not fail. It was a ques-— 
tion of character, and the quality of character 
had been shown by undertaking the contest. 
So with us, the odds against the Government at 
the opening of this war were enormous. But 
they have been baffled. The sneers, the grum- 
bles, the threats, the denunciations, the.appeals, 
the doleful prophecies, the shouts of enemies, 
the dismal quakings of friends, do not and can 
not avail against a clear, steady, patriotic pur- 
pose which carries the nation along. The Cow- 
boys of the Revolution tinkled their dolorous 
bells like the Copperhead Conservatives of the 
rebellion. But the people were neither cows 
nor ; and they made a nation. Their 
chil have already shown themselves worthy 
of theif sires. Be of good cheer, O ye of little 
faith 1? the soul of the American people is 
marching on. Bio, 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND 
THE GOVERNMENT. 


Trat the Administration is not the Govern- 
ment is a very favorite proposition of those who 
refuse the slightest sympathy or aid to the war. 
It is certainly not. a very. original proposition, 
but it is urged with all the ardor of a new dis- 
covery and the excitement of a profound truth. 
A man, for instance, sneers at every measure of 
the Administration ; embarrasses in every way 
the raising of men and money; misrepresents 
every act, and is unending in his praises 
of the rebel ability, courage, and resources, and 
in his censure of the outrageous conduct of the 
North in exasperating the Southern gentlemen 
to revolt; im fact, gives all the moral aid and 
comfort in his power to the men who are trying 
to destroy the Union. If you tell him that he 
is not a very strong friend of the Government, he 
replies with the air of a man who is making an 
excellent repartee, “‘ Sir, the Administration is 
not the Government.” 

Very true: neither is the body the soul. But 
when a Government is assailed a man can pur- 
sue but one of two courses; he must eithér help 
save the Government by aiding those who ad- 
minister it, or by refusing to aid them he must 
co-operate with the enemy. 

For instance, if a Government is attacked by 
force, it must have men to defend itself; and 
it can eall for them and use them only through 
‘the A | But if you go about de 
noysiting the Administration as op- 
pressive; and'wicked, and insist that its purposes 
areselfish and base, you do all you can to over- 


ment So with the loan: if you 
decry the credit of the nation, prophesy inevita- 


instead of a chicken in his pot, you hinder the 
Administration from raising money; and you 
consequently do all you can to destroy the Gov- 
iam nt, which can not be maintained without 
t. 


and operative only in the Administration. ‘Our 


‘ernment, beeanse the fundamental law prescribes 


a course of action, in case of which tir 


Therefore for a to say that will 
there party to say that they will 


3. 


how can it support it in raising an army, for in. 
stance, by which it may enforce its uncopstitu- 
gered by the Administration. How, then, can 
tion which threatens the Government ? 


who declare their hostility to the Administration, 
by men and money. The truth is, the Govern. 


defended only in the Administration. Elect a 


evidently you can maintain the Government only 
other words, supporting its policy. Therefore; 
say, that the Administration is trying to over- 
duty to save it by depriving the Administration 
of men and money. But to do that is to secure 
lious as the rebellion. 

cry that the Administration is not the Govern- 


who refuse to support the Administration, which 


the Government, and so placed them by the side 
of the rebels. The true point of attack should 


denounce as the folly, the weakness, the blun- 
ders, the extravagance of the Administration, 


and money: showing as artfully as possible that 
the Administration with all its faults must be 
while the war should be prosecuted more vigor- 
ministration. This is what Doveras would 
have done. 

tration as treacherous to the Government, and 
NANDO Woop. 
pose that that following leads to national union, 
liberty, or honor? This war is to be prosecuted 
upon terms that rebels may prescribe. Is there 
opposed the Administration whose name would 
be a guarantee of greater vigor in conducting 
the war? And if not, is not the defeat of the 


Administration a step toward the overthrow of 
the Government? 


DAWSON’S “FEDERALIST.” 


Mr. Hewry B. Dawson. The publication was 
Dawson, and Messrs, James A. Hamitton and 
Joun Jay, mainly touching the aid and appro- 
plied to have given to the new edition. 
as the con was personal we believe ig is 
ended; but in ‘‘Mr. Jay’s Second Letter on 


are points of profound public concern. 


allies of the rebel leaders, under the cry of State 


in his effort to establish the popular 
conviction that the Union is a League of sov- 


ereign is the judge. 


was therefore a skillful plan of the enemies of 
the Union to attempt to undermine that de- 
This plan, according to Mr. Jar, has 


come, to shake the fundamental faith of the 
American people in the trath that their fathers 


tion. 
It 


8. F. B. Morse, issued, 


i 
43 


party is honestly persuaded that an administra 


| tion if unconstitutional in its general policy, 
tional measures? The Opposition say that th. 
are in favor of the Government which is@adan- 
they conscientiously strengthen an administra. 


This is the point upon which the logic of Mr. 
Fernanpo Woop is stronger than that of those 


and yet insist upon supporting the Government 
ment of the United States is to be attacked and 


peace Administration, and you overthrow that 
Government. Elect a war Administration, and 


by supporting the Administration; which is, in 
if any man believed, what a great many men- 
throw the Government, it would be his patriotic 
the triumph of the rebellion. What then? He 
is of opinion that the Administration is as rebel- 


It was a great political blunder of the Oppo- | 
sition not to see and avoid the danger of the 


ment, and that the Administration is unconsti-| 
tutional—because that led them to justify those 


a man with one eye could see was surrendering 


have been the attempt to show what they would 


| endured because it was constitutionally elected, 
and the alternative of its overthrow was anarchy ; 


ously and more economically under another ad- 
have done—what any great party leader would 
Instead of this they denounce the Adminis-| 


thereby compel themselves to follow Mr.-Fer- 
Does any sane American sup- 


to the victory of the Union, or it is to be stopped. 


any possible candidate among those who have 


Some months since appeared a large and 
handsome edition of the Federalist, edited by 


presently followed by a highly animated corre- 
spondence in the papers between the editor, Mr. 


bation the latter gentlemen were asserted or im- 
So far 


Dawson's Introduction to the Federalist” there 


We have more than once alluded to the at- | 
tempt now making to denationalize the Union 
in the popular mind. ‘The friends and political 


Rights and State Sovereignty, are following Mr. 


a and independent States, and that the 
tution is a treaty of whose obligations, as" 
of the scope of his allegiance to it, each sov- — 
This doctrine, of course, — 
is the end of the Union, of the Government, and | 
of the Nation; and is the complete triumph of 
the rebellion. The Federalist has been always 
| considered the impregnable defense of the doc-. - 
trine of American nationality in the Union. It 


been matured, and the object of his Second 


tion of the Fadleralist is and is to be edited by 
Mr. Dawson, for a second volume is yet to 


in formifig the Union practically founded a 


ssems that our old friends of the Society 
Diffision of Political Knowledge, head- 


while they stoutly supported its calls for men — 


| 
: So | 
| 
7 THE TROOPER TO HIS MARE. 
) And now the artillery move to the fron a 
j Have you never a qualm, Bay Bess of mine? 
t It is dainty to see you sidle and start 
As you move to the battle’s cloudy marge, | 
| And to feel the swells of - wakening heart | | 
t up the green slopes W | 
Coguettishly, darling, I’ve known you dance. 
| 
| 
: 
id We have ed the matter very well 
And mean to fight it out; ee 
By Heaven! we fight it out.” 
*Tis now too late to question 
What brought the war about; 
; "Tis a thing of pride and passion 
. {nd we mean to fight it out. 
Let the “big wigs” use the pen, 
ri. Let them cancus, let them spout, 
iE" We are half a million weaponed men 
‘: And mean to fight it out. 
= From many @ stormed redoubt, | 
_ In the swamps and trenches lying— | 
“Ob, comrades, fight it out! 
"Twas our comfort as we fell 
To hear your gathering shout, — 
T Rolling back the rebels’ weaker yell— 
(f God-speed you, fight it out!” 
The negro—free or slave— 
7 But for the flag our fathers gave | 
We mean to fight it out ; 
And. while that banner brave 
One rebel rag shall flout, 
> throw Government, because you endeavor 
to prevent the raising of men by the Adminis- 
; | | by which means only can the Govern- 
# | ruin, extol the desperate determin- 
} | | ation of thé enemy to be annihilated rather than 
{i | to submit, and promise every poor man death 
| 
: Government is the administration of the power 
i of the people by their consent, and according to 
: the Constitation. If the people elect a Con- 
gress which passes laws which the Administra- | Lotter ja to show that Scpinven’s comely 07l- 
Hf tion ‘éxeentes, and any citizen, saying that the 
laws.are unconstitutional, refuses to obey, he is 
‘i Chattanooga, from Chatgsnooga to Atlanta; it-| forced to yield or to pay the penalty 0€ disobe- 
fi beleagners the chief rebel host-in its capital; it | diénce. If he can persuade a great body of oth- 
is threatens, under.auspices-of victory, Mobile; it | rs to join him, they may exclude the Adminis- 
H has steadily compressedand redticed the area | tration; but they have also overthrown the Gov- 
ik vital centres; while every. nerve of the rebel 
strength is straime and | haye not regarded. 3 
| 
the service is arrayed against stimuintéd by as con- 
every frantic appeal, that they are | stitutionallyis folly. For does the Constitution 
a defending their hearth@aind thethonor, ‘Mean- | make-them or any citizen the judge of what is 
by while the Government, 60 patient‘aad forbear- | constitutional? Doés @ measure or policy be- 
a. ing as to alienate some of its most-‘Joyal friends | come unconstitutional because a party caucus or publisher appearing. The burden of this 
' who denounce it as weak and vacillating and | convention denounces it as such? Besides. if » book, as the reader may suspect, is the loveli- 
4 stupid, yet so resolute and prompt as to be cursed ness of human slavery, and the doctrine that 
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«a sovereign State should be unaccountable to 
all else but Deity.” CaxHovun and the secession 
philosophers, Bishop Horxiys and the slavery 
apologists, are of course duly eulogized, and 
Europe is called upon to recognize the Confed- 
eracy that has so nobly maintained itself: this, 
it appears, being the kind of political informa- 
tion which the members of the society are so 
anxious to diffuse. 3 

In the course of the work Mr. Wricur cen- 
sures Mr. Moriey’s letter to the London Times 
at the opening of our war; but adds, by way of 
comfort to the enemies of the American Union, 
that “‘Mr. Hewry B. Dawson has a rod in 
pickle that will be sufficient to whip him [Mr. 
Mor er] into the traces.” The context shows 
Mr. Wricur’s perfect familiarity with Mr. Daw- 
son’s views. ‘* The chief point of difference be- 
tween us is that he [Mr. Henry B. Dawson] 
considers the word ‘nation’ should never be 


used in connection with the United States, each | 


State being the only ‘nation,’ whereas it ap- 
to the writer [Mr. Wricur] that, with 
clear conceptions that each State is the real na- 
tion, the United States may properly be called 
a ‘nation’ of nations. Mr. Dawson’s edition 
of the Federalist has been alluded to, and his 
valuable notes will be found coincident with the 
views herein taken, and will be followed with 
the publication of other debates connected with 
the adoption of our Constitution, most oppor- 
tune, and furnishing important information of 
which few have knowledge...... His extensive 
historical explorations convinced him years ago 
that we were all wrong about the theory of our 
Government.” 
This is the useful political knowledge which 
is diffused, in the *‘ Society’s” own style and 
, of the new edition of the Federaist ; 


grammar 
‘namely, that it is edited by (as Mr. Jay informs 


us) an Englishman, Mr. Henry B. Dawson, 
who has already, in print, charged, without prov- 
ing, General Puryam with complicity in Ar- 
NOLD’s treason; and who now undertakes, as 
Mr. Jay contends, to shake the national rever- 
ence for the men who exposed the essential folly 
of the doctrine of State sovereignty; to show 
that the evils of the old Confederacy did not 
spring from the nature of the bond; and that 
the Constitution was foisted upon the nation by 
false pretenses and political trickery. 

Every one who reads Mr. Dawson’s intro- 
ductjon can judge from its tone whether his edi- 
torial intention was to strengthen or to weaken 
public respect for the authors of the Federahst, 
and to confirm or destroy the conviction, essen- 
tial to the maintenance of the Union, that we” 
are a nation and not a Confederacy. But while 
thie may be a matter of inference from the intro- 
duction, the quotations from the work of Mr. 
Wricut’s, which Mr. Jay publishes in his 
** Second Letter,” leave little doubt that the in- 
tention of Mr. Dawson’s edition of the Federa/- 
tst is to show us that ‘‘ we are all wrong about 
the theory of our Government ;” that sovereignty 
belongs to the States, not to the nation; that, 
consequently, secession is a reserved right; the. 
war against secession wicked, and the Union at 
an end. 


TO UNION MEN. 

printed in what they call ariother country, are 
curiously interested in the political movements 
of this country. They print long columns of 
anxious speculation, and then assure us that 
they have no shadow of interest in the matter, 
and that their contempt for us and our affairs 
exceeds expression. A recent petformance of 
this kind in the Richmond Examiner is pecu- 
liarly amusing. It thinks it sees signs that the 
Administration is to be defeated, and it cari not 
conceal its joy. Its ribaldry is as remarkable 
as in the days that followed Sumter, when it 
was full of fervid longings that the Yankees | 
would only come down and be soundly floggéd 
by the slaves, since Southefn gentlemen dis- 
dained the dirty business of whipping them with 
their own hands. Since then, However, at 
Vicksburg, at New Orleans, at Gettysburg, and 
in Virginia and Georgia the Southern gentle- 
men were not disinclined to try their hands; 
and it is a curious and interesting fact that they 
have whipped the Yankees all the way from Get- 
tysburg to Petersburg, and from. the Ohio to 


Atlanta, and will probably not be ‘satisfied until |. 


\ 


4 


they have whipped the scoundrels inte the Gulf. 

The Richmond Examiner says with solemn 
exultation, in words that are the: just indica- 
tion of the dignity of the rebel «:ause and the 
honorable spirit in which it is conclucted: “'The 
obscene ape of Illinois is about...to’be deposed 


from the Washington purple,..... was in the 
eyes of all mankind an unanswer able atgument 
‘for our éecession ; he stood there a living justi- 


fication, seven feet high, of the st eadfast resolu- 
tion of these States to hold no more political 
rnion with a race not oi aly of produc- 
ue such a being, but of making it a ruler and 
ng.” 
There is a great deal more im: this strain, 


Which is peculiar to a baby-selling: chivalry—a 


strain in which Jerrerson Davis showed him- 
self an accomplished adept when he ¢alled his 
fellow-citizens against whom he has drawn the 
sword hyenas.” 

But such articles show, what 4s not suiicient- 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Copperheads have 


they can only fatigue or dishearten loyal mien 

point of declaring that they must have a 
merely for the sake of change, that the 
defeat-of Mr. Lurcoin will be accepted by their 
population as a sign of desire to compro- 
and yield, while it will be understood by 
foreign powers in the same way, and assure them 


The one thing which, under the circum- 
would be the most valuable to the 
rebels is the defeat of Mr. Lrxcotx; while, on 
the other hand, his re-election would be the 
most shattering blow to them. For it would 
say plainly to the whole world that the loyal 
people of the United States, while they differed 


‘Wpon many points of policy, were heartily agreed 


upon the one great essential aim of the mainte- 
nance of the Union by arms against all who by 
arms seek its overthrow: that failures of many 
kinds were inseparable from all human enter- 
prises; that, as they had begun, they meant to 

; and that while there were many faithful 
and devoted patriots in their ranks, there was 
no one more faithful or more devoted than the 
President, who had borne so patiently the heat 
and burden of the day. Any change what- 
ever shows some kind of dissatisfaction with the 
war and its policy. But the re-election of the 
President reveals a 
lution, the earnest of absolute victory. 


AN ARMISTICE. 


A cry for an armistice is sometimes heard. 
Let us stop fighting for six months, shouts some 
newspaper or orator, and call a Convention of 
the North and South, and see if they haven’t 
had enough of it, and on what conditions they 
will come back. | 

It might be replied to this suggestion that the 
rebels began this war by firing upon Fort Sum- 
ter, have maintained it ever since, and do not 
ask for an armistice. The Government is mere- 
ly maintaining its existence, and is ready to stop 
fighting the moment its enemies retire from the 
contest. Can it honorably expose itself to the 
insults as well as to the blows of rebels? To 
this it is answered that the question is too grave 
to be settled upon points of etiquette, and that 
the Government can postpone its dignity until 
it ascertains whether the rebels refuse offers of 
conciliation. 

But no Government can postpone its dignity 
without fatal harm. Ifa Convention should be 


. offered and spurned the result would not be the 


union of the North, as prophesied—it would be 
loyal indignation with the weakness of the Gov- 
ernment, and Copperhead assertion that it was 
the fault of the Government that the project 
failed. Whatever the issue of the proposition 
the Government must lose. If it were refused, 
the entire bility would be thrown upon 
it by its enemies. If it were » who 
would guarantee that the rebels would abide by 
thé result of the Convention? They believe 
absolutely in State rights; are they likelv to re- 
linquish that faith upon our summons, who have 
been fighting them upon that very point fer 
three years? If they say they will relinquish 
it, does any body propose to believe them ? 

Or again, are any better terms of union pos- 
sible than the Constitution of the United States, 
whith the rebels repudiate? The rebellion is 
not a new thing in intention. They plead to- 
tal incompatibility. of political conviction and 
social principle with us. The whole generation 
of fighting men among them has been carefully 
educated in that belief. They think that the 
tendency of the country under the Constitution 
is to the destruction of those convictions and 
principles. -In the midst of a war in which 
they yet have great armies in the field, are they 
likely to change their belief at the invitation of 
those whom they regard as enemies? 


their lines ; their allies, the Copperhéads among 
ourselves, would use it to distract and divide the 
North; and if the negotiations failed it would 
be found, as it always is, that the proposer of 
the armistice had lost all its advantages. The 
rebels discuss these questions as well as we. 
The Richmond Examiner warns the Chicago 
Convention that the only chance of its party 
lies in proposing an armistice, and upon what 
conditions? Theses ‘‘a formal renunciation of 
all right and pretense to coerce these States ; 
and, of course, an entire withdrawal of all land 
and sea forces.” Then, says the paper, the 
Northern States will be in a condition to propose 
reconstruction and a Convention to negotiate 
the terms. 
What is this but asking ts to concede that 
States have the right to secede—that the Union 
is dissolved—and that a néw convention may 
decide upon a new Constitation? ‘The Zram- 
iner does not promise a favorable result of such 


grim and impregnable reso- | 


They would use the armistice to strengthen | 


a policy; but it will be observed that it does 
not insist upon separation. Why should it, 
+ since by the very terms is 
conceded? When wetillow that the old Union 
is gone, they profess their possible willingness 
to consider the formation of a new one. But 
if they think it unadvisable to form a new one, 
we shall have renounced the right ‘“‘to coerce 
States.” 

This is the feast to which “‘an armistice” in- 
vites us; and does any body seriously suppose 
the rebels will meet us in conventions while our 
armies and navies are the Southern coasts 
and in the Southern centres? This war will 
end in one of ‘vo ways; either the rebellion 
will overthrow the Government, or the Govern- 
ment will subdue the rebellion. 


FARRAGUT. 

Tue part of the navy in the summer’s cam- 
paign, if it begins late, begins gloriously. Fan- 
Racut has already joined his name to those 
most cherished in our naval history, and no 
such history is more splendid than the Ameri- 
can. Our children will speak of Farracurt as 
we speak of Perry and Decatur, of LawRENCE 
and Presix. The action at the mouth of Mo- 
bile Bay reminds us of the remark made by the 
traitor Commodore Barron, who was captured 
at Hatteras Inlet. He was in Fort Warren, and 
heard the recital from a newspaper of Farra- 
GuT’s victorious entry at New Orleans. Pro- 
foundly interested, and forgetting his treason, 
and remembering only the glory of the service 
with which his own name had been honorably 
associated, Barron exclaimed, vehemently, 
‘* Yes, yes; I tell you nothing can stand against 
our navy.” 

There is not a loyal man or boy, not a true 
woman or girl, in the land who does not rejoice 
in the victory of Farracut and his gallant men, 
or grieve in sympathy with the hearts that bleed 
for Craven and his honored crew. The duty 
of the navy in this war has been enormous and 
difficult, but how bravely it has been done! Its 
victories have been, in a sense, more impressive 
than any others. The baffling of the Merrimac, 
the passing Fort Jackson, the destruction of the 
huge rebel ram the Mississippi and the reduc- 
tion of New Orleans, Ponter’s exploits upon 
the Western waters, the sinking of the Alabama, 
and now the occupation of Mobile Bay, are all 
single events that shine with signal lustre in the 
story of the war. 

We do not enter into the Monitor quarrel. 
That they are totally useless no one who re- 
members the day in Hampton Roads is likely 
to believe, while that very day may have caused 
too great confidence in them as the only valua- 
ble vessels. Farracut’s feeling about “ fight- 
ing in an iron kettle” is very intelligible, nor 
less so his love of hearts of iron in ribs of oak. 
Certainly the oaken ribs of a certain flag-ship 


the possession of the bay. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION, 
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men. 
On the morning of the 8th Fort Gaines surrendered 

» with 56 commissioned officers, 318 enlisted 

men, its entire armament of 26 guna, and « provi- 

leaving 

18 them. General in connection 

with the fleet, then proceeded to the reduction of Fort 

success gives us command of Mobile Bay. It is 

that the of Fort Morgan must speedily 


oa y f hea 

Ww em a vy toumage 
the other by the of phin ond 
Cedar t, the extension of the maja land. 
The Swash Channel has about eighteen feet of water, and 
is between two and three miles broad. The island which 


divides these is narrow, and about ten miles 
long. the island and the main land 
is not for vessels of heavy draught. The 

proach of an a fleet must be made by 
the obile Point, a low and sandy con- 
tinuation of the eastern main land, makes out for nearly 


ty 
termination fortified by Fort 
mounts one hundred i thirty-six guns, 


two forta, a line of spile obstructions stretched under the 
of the forts, with a narrow < near Fort 


organ for the ingress egress of -runners, 
This g was commanded by a numberof heavy 
_ upon it from the fort, and was constantly pa 


a a 


ly apprehended by ourselves, the moral value of and sunk, down very rapidty, and carry! 
the maintenance of the Administration. Con- | her gif the oficers ant crew, wth te 
temporary with this Administration, the war for | boat that I sent from the Metacomet, which was : - 
the Union is necessarily identified with it. The 
rebels and their friends the 
constantly denounced it as ‘‘ Linco.n’s war;” 
while our own foreign friends and enemies have , 
always regarded the President as the accepted & 
exponent of the war. The rebels undoubtedly di 
mean, therefore, to show a brave front until aft- ‘ 
er the election. They know if, by holding o ; 
The rest of the rebel fleet, namely, the Morgan and Gaines, an 
in goiting back unde? the of Bert 
of the day. Ad- 
recognition, or interference. su will have to be 
| 
own, to bo 
consented, and the Mefacomet was dis- 
129 killed and wounded. Twenty officers and one hun- ’ 
dred and seventy men were captured on the rebel ram 
Tennessee. On the Selma were taken ninety officers and 
— of entry, and have also lost their most valualile 
There are two entrances to the the enst- 
— 
not finished before the rebellion. It 
operate with Fort Morgan, and by a 
trance impossible. It is said to 
is the number for which it was intended, these 
—- uy the line of steamers g between Mobile 
New Orleans, is dominated Fort Powell on the 
Hartford will not soon be despised or a 
The operations at Mobile may proceed, Gr the 
| end in view may be already accomplished by 
But whatever fol- 
lows, the sailors of the Union stand side by side 
_ rae of the channels to the ci tn their turn, strength- 
with its soldiers. Over the heads of each floats | by battery ‘fins Point whieh 
the same old flag. In the hearts of each burns yokes Shem. at Shed 
the same invincible purpose—Union and Lib- tes for thren 
erty ! near the ate to 
“The army and navy forever, our to march from 
And three cheers for the red, white, and blue,” ts and an inferior 
quality. A casemated battery has also been constructed 
in the marsh, which was built up with dirt and spiles for 
‘four 9- an. 
hatte hich commands a on 
redeakh aitnaiien four guns is north of this on the rail- 
Guwenat Gaant has resumed operations on the James | yay The railroad, bridge at Three-mile Run is guarded } 
River. On Saturday, August 13, General Hancock was | bys redoubt. Thé great earth-work, several miles in ex- 
thrown across to Deep Bottom, near Dutch Gap. A few | tant, which stretches from the shell road around . 
days previously his corps had been embarked, as the ene- | the city to the Alabama ver, is long, : 
Instead of going | fended by breast-works and rifie-pits. A battery of six 
down, the fleet went up, and landed as above | uns is erected between the shell road and Alabama River. 
. steted, when the Second Corps was reinforced by a great | The army which holds these various fortifications is under 
| portion of the Tenth, and the entire command was formed | th. command of Major-General Dabney 8. rt sue 
| on Foster’s right, threatening 8 strong total number of guns mounted in the various is 
| emy in that neighborhood. An 217. Just below the city a bar outside of shelling distance 
500 prisoners were taken, with six permits the passage only of vessels which draw but 8 or 
| General Burnside has 10 feet of water. 
On the 
Tallahassee, Captain John Taylor Wood, appeared off New 
The rebela have been trying to disturb burned six vessels. Since that time she has daily 
shells. add ‘ng to her list of prizes. The Tuliahassece is an iron 
Sheridan has advanced against the steamer, with two yey ape me about. two 
Shenandoah. latter _is hundred and thirty feet in twenty 
a ooner ; one on 4 
been able to take away fr or the forecastle, a iong @ ; 
Sherman's lines on Angust 8 reached from the | crew of about one hundred and twenty persons, ae 
+ Ghattancoga Railroad to within s mile and a half of the including the officers. Men a - 
Macon road, Schofield the extreme right. These ented wn beant, anid to be 
tines are very strongly in Lee's army. is said to have run out of Wilmington 
on 
command. All the militia of Georgia has his of tar bo wed tx 
miral Farragut, dated August 5. 
gard to the dmiral's late success in Mobile Bay : , 
‘+ Sr,.—-I have the honor to report to the Department 
that tls morning I entered Mobile Bay. pacing between 
Forts and and the ram 
Tennessee and gun-boats of the enemy, viz., Selma, Mor- EUROPS. » 
6.43 in the following order: the hes resigned her | 
Octoroon on her ; Hartford, Meta- | stein, and Lauvenburg, aa pee ~ 
Monongahela, with the Tecwmech; | ther burden on Jutland, only the German to 
the starboard of the fleet was the treaty are settled. 
le Monitors or irén-clads. ‘The was The news of ely 
19 at ten minutes 7 by press. The Mant a 
iner regards fn the light of poliee 
ceeding that the North Istired ofthe wan, 
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tain was absent. 
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The summer days of ol 


But though the great are taken, 

Small pleasures still are left; 
- Stoop down, and we shall gather 

A blossom in each cleft; 

And though our thoughts may wander 
To lost and lovely bowers, 

We bless the rocky mountains 
For the beauty of their flowers! 


BEFORE PETERSBURG. 


Ox our first page and on page 548 we give sketch- 
es illustrating General Granr’s campaign before 
Petersburg. The scene of the Expiosion at City 
Port, which occurred August 9, and which is il- 
iustrated on our first page, was along the new pine 
wharf at the main steamboat landing. This wharf 
was one-third of a mile in length. Back from its 


in length with the wharf, and answering as a dépét 
for the railroad which conveys supplies to the army. 


svith ammunition, and it was on this boat 
that the mischief was developed from a too careless 
handling of the ammunition. The 11.30 a.m. train 
was just about to start out when a stunning shock 
was heard, and the air was piled thick witi the ru- 
inous fragments which in their fall rained down 
upon ‘the tents and houses on the hill, and upon 
the heads of passengers on board the train, scatter- 
ing the ground for a mile around with muskets, 
shelis, bolt-heads, and the ribs of exploded barges. 
The Kendrick was blown to atoms with the loss of 
all on board—a dozen or more of sculs. The cap- 
The General Meade and the 
Campbell were destroyed and sunk with little if any 
loss of life. The wharf was torn up, the warehouse 


crushed. The entire loss of property was about two 
millions. The loss of life was not so large as might 
have been expected. Upward of 50 were killed, 
82 of whom were colored laborers. Besides these 
nearly a hundred were wounded, a great proportion 
slightly. It was altogether a melancholy and heart- 
_ sickening accident. 

The illustration on page 548 represents the charge 
which followed the explosion in front of Petersbarg, 
July 30. This sketch gives also a more detailed 
outline of the scene of the exploded mine. The 
heights shown in the picture are those of 
Ridge, and were the points aimed at by our troops. 
In the fore-ground is the crater formed in the rebel 
works by the explosion. Here it was that our sol- 
diers were massed for further efforts, while in the 
mean time troops are hurrying up for support. This 
was the ground also of the flag of truce, and was lit- 
erally covered with the fallen. 


THE FEDERAL OFFICERS’ QUAR- 
TERS IN CHARLESTON. 
Wr give on page 549 an illustration , 


» writhed; but I was too proud to tell 


I was poor. I, with my luxurious tastes, my 
dainty fancies, my indolent habits, I had become 
And when they told me that, at the end of 


-| all the grief that I had been through in those days | 
sai that 


yielding to it, meet it with a passionate and unrea- 
soning resistance. The lady principal of the school 
at which I was when these successive blows fell— 
the death of my father and the loss of fortune—of- 
fered me a situation as teacher of music and draw- 
ing in her establishment. In a kind of haughty 
scorn of the pride that was strong within me, and 
which such a position—there among my whilom ar- 
istocratic school-mates—1aust so outrage, I accept- 
ed the situation, and retained it, through what rack 
of pain and defiance only my own soul knew, and 
it is no matter to tell here. : : 

My salary was a stinted one, and my duties, 
from my very ignorance of what was due me, were 
made almost durably ous. I had been the 
haughtiest young chit of them all in my palmy 
days, and in my lowered estate I received, meas- 
ure for measure, what I had meted out to others; 
though I must say for myself that my pride and 
hauteur had never vented itself on such helpless- 
ness as mine was now. J had never taunted the 
fallen—no, thank God! never that. My scorn had 
been for those who were my equals in worldly posi- 
tion. For them I evinced my preference or dislikes 
in a reckless way that made me enemies, who open- 
ly exulted in what they called my downfall. 

Thave no wish to dwell upon particulars. School- 
girl troubles have a bitterness of their own, and 
school-girls are capable of being as cruel, in their 
peculiar fashion, as those old Pagans were who tor-~ 
tured the martyrs. Never mind; the end of it all 
was, that when Philip Warburton sought me out 
and asked me a second time to be his wife (he had 
asked me the first time two years before) I said 
“Yes,” scorning myself for saying it, for I did not 
love him; but I thought any thing would be pref- 
erable to the indignity of the position I was in, and 
I said Yes. 

Philip Warburton was @ man twice my own age 
—not a man to act rashly. For reasons of his own 
he did not offer to marry me at once. He took me 
away from all that pain and humiliation, and placed 
me with a lady friend to nest and recover my jaded 
spirits, 


he said. He committed me to her with 
many charges that I was to be well taken care of; 
and at the last, ere he left me, he told me, with a 
grave kindness that touched me some, that I was 
to be happy and learn to love him. He saw 
plainly that I did not yet. : 

Mrs. Lawrence was a widow lady with one son— 
he away in the army. 

I was not patient in those days. I was bitter at 
the need that had tempted me to accept the charity 
of Philip Warburton—for so I named it in my 
scorn—J—living upon the charity of the man I had 
promised to marry! Every time I t of it I 
m so, and 
too cowardly to return to my former position as 
musical drudge for Madame A——. 

He wrote often; I, rarely ; but he never came to 
see me; and I was thankful for that; for, far from 
feeling any grateful tenderness toward this man, 
who was so patient with my waywardness, so kind 
to my need, so delicate of my delicacy, I thought 


pense. 
In the end I wrote to Madame A—— asking to 
be taken back. But she did not want me now, and 
nobody else wanted mie that I could discover—no- 


arburton paid 
for, and growing more bitter and as the 
weeks wore on till—till Robert Lawrence came sud- 
— The pale, handsdme, kind young sol- 
At first I avoided him, as I avoided every body ; 
of speech, or look, or manmer, I used to-wiitch him 
secretly wth a kind of wonder at his helplessness, 


it 


I thought they could with auy safety venture that 


had done—he found my heart, and in some manner 
to himself made it for the first time con- 


But gradually I noticed a strange discomposure 
in Mrs. Lawrence's manner when I was with Reb- 


ert. She was a nervous, excitable woman, with a’ 


fancy for small, transparent scheming that any body 
could see through ; but I was long in understand- 


what it meant. 

We were sitting, for the first time in many days, 
alone in the summer-house in the lower part of the 
garden. He gave me a strange look when I asked 
him that—a strange, steadfast look, before which my 


eyelids drooped, and I felt the startled blood glow | 
something 


in my cheek, and that was sweet to pain 
stirred in my heart, and thrilled every pulse of my 
being 


He had not spoken, he had not answered my 
question; he did not need. But presently he said, 
in a low voice, 

** Shall we go up to,the 

I scarcely understood 
rose also, and we went slowly up to the house, my 
eyes downcast, and his—sometimes—sometizmes upon 
my face. 

He went in, or I supposed he did. I remained 
outside, reluctant to enter, lest something should 
jar upon the fond sweetness of the thoughts that 
‘were moving me, and which were so new, so tender, 
that I shrank involuntarily from meeting Mrs. Law- 
rence’s uneasy eyes. 

She had seen us, however, come in from the gar- 
den, and she came out instantly, and stood beside 
me. Preoccupied as I was, I could but see that she 
was agitated—very much so. . 

Presently she put her arm round me and drew 


me to her. 
, * Robert 


‘*My dear child,” she said, 
likes you very much, don’t he ?” 

‘* Yes, I think he does,” I said, my heart sinking 
indefinably, as it always did when she spoke of him 
in that tone of-vague anxiety. 

‘‘And youlikehim?” _.. 

“* Yes, I like him.” 


** Don’t 

dear, don’t like him so much, I don’t want you to; 

don’t, don’t dear,” and taking her arms from round 

me, she wrung her hands together in a strange, ex- 
fashion. 


cited 

“‘Why not? why I notlikehim? Whatdo 
you mean ?” I asked, chills creeping over me. 
_ There, don’t be angry, don’t be vexed with me, 
I don’t want to vex any body, but I don't want you 
to like Robert too much.” ' 


you know. 
I felt like choking; I clung to the pillar by me. 


I understood her in part—Robert must die to me. | 


She meant that, no matter why ; he was not for me; 
nothing was for me. 
“Don't, don’t look s6,” Mrs. Lawrence said, anx- 
iously, putting out her hand and holding my dress. 
I pulled away from her, nervously. 


er quite right; I don't blame you, but don’t 
me.” | 

She turned partly away from ina va 
certain way, ‘‘I mean right, 
said, piteously. 


ly. 
| 
not. It seemed to me I could eet lifimy face to 


house, Frances ?” 
him, but when he rose I . 
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I tried to be more careful after that, but we lower, , zig | 


Frances !” | 
It was Robert. He sat down upon the seat and 
put his hand upon my bowed head, not speaking 
for some moments, but I could feel his hand trem. 
Won't you talk to me, Frances?” he 
wie to talk to you.” 


move, I did not answer Bim, T could 


“ Frances,” he said again, and smotemes 
with its pain, ‘‘ you must talk to me, ofat least hear 
me, since it has come to this—since T know—yes [ 
do—that youloveme. You start-—I feel-you thrill 


my 
it. Itis true, then?” | 
He paused, and I could hear him breathe, the 

breath of strong excitement, _- 

“* If you had not, if my own pain had been all, I 

would have gone away and never spoken. But 


clasp, not me even to his mother. 
‘Let her go in, Robert. She is ill, I ani sure,” 
Mrs. Lawrence said. j 


she 

But he did not loose my hand, 

“ You will come in with me, won't you?” Mrs. 
Lawrence ‘“* Come tn, Frances.” 


I made a faint effort to release my hand. I could 
He resisted 


closed 
“De you want to know,” she , speaking 
rapidly and excitedly, “‘ why youcan not, why you 
must not love Robert ?” 
I looked at her like one in » dream without an- 
I was so full of other thoughts, so haunt- 


loving eyes. 
“This is why,” she went on: ‘long ago Philip 


Peace, Mrs. Lawrence,” I said, in a low 
have promised to marry Mr. Warbur- 


address you again.on this subject? May I tell him 
from you that it would be quite useless to do so?” 


‘‘ Tell him what you like,” I said, impatiently. 
with it?” | 
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MOUNTAIN FLOWERS. tom the prisoners were treated with grest | ed, coloring though. I colored too, and.lef¥ this] Erances 
. indignity ; the food given them was poor, and barely | 
3 Tux lonely wooden village ‘gufficient to sustain life. The quarters in which _ a 
Lies far beneath our eyes they were confined were at the corner of Broad and EI LENS a — 
| TAY agg streets. ‘The sketch is by one of the offi- 
The cattle bells are tinkling a 1 It seem that, although nominally | way. 
= iret Where rocky hills arise ; under fire, only one sbell came near them, and that The long hours of convalescence must have 
There are no fertile meadows, not sufficiently near to do any harm. dragged heavily to him, but his face never lost its 
Nor forests wild and free ; serenity ; I could but notice what a contrast hewwas 
We climb the rugged pathway NS to me in my sullen discontent. 
i he won the somewhat out of m 2 
And watch the distant sea. DISCIPLINED. Graal 
A Grow flowers fair and s : the garde : “his. mother being bus) to ¥ was ised 
ragrant heart's-ease at twenty as I had been two years before ; and yet indoor duties, I went charity 
' Are smiling .at our feet. some trouble in those two years, that Mis. Lawrence seemed at first pleased we were | (and I set my teeth as I thought of it) had bound 
; i land? gee ) both amused; and I dare say it was a relief to her | in such a manner that I could not logge. them with- 
Do they grow in dear New Eng ought to lave schooled my rebellious nature to a 
I never looked before ; quieter endurance of ills which, aftér all, did not degradation. 
With oaks and silver beeches, fill my life to more bitter repletion than many an- arts ony 
7 I cared for nothing more. other. 
rs Brought up in affluence, I found myself, by the piness. 
But now I stoop and gather death of my only surviving parent—my father— Robert Lawrence did for me what no one else ever 
And every tiny blossom Nobody «new never 
Brings happiness to me. tried to understand. I was too wicked and rebell- nants Eve cating digs.” 
be fores ious, too impatient of the pain and grief so unusual | P together while—happ 
I forget the nob ts, ~ hy I as innocent in our pleasure in each other. He knew 
Bt: The oaks and hazel bowers, Se SS ee as well as I that I was the promised wife of Philip 
. And bless the rocky mountains Warburton. now I must. There is no law in heaven or earth 
. For the beauty of their flowers. In my present strangely-descended happiness I | that ought to make you the wife of any other man 
a | rarely thought of my fetters now, and he—I think | than me. I tell you plainly, Frances, that I will : 
: When in the lard of sorrow | he never t of them un tly either. not submit to any such law; I will neteuffer you to 
i . of those natures that rebel at pain, that resent its ae 
so calm still ; approach, and when a great blow falls, instead of answer him-—TI 
fs The air ica cok Geb: had done so solemnly, and with the full intention of 
We can not hel rettin ing What her suange Uneasiless abuur am | abiding by my promise. I had never thought of 
*z — > myself meant. swerving from it. Even when I had contemplated 
= ae I think he understood first, long first; for he be- | running away from-what I called his charity, I had 
ij gan, or I fancied it, to somehow avoid me a little. | not thought of recalling my promise to marry him. 
: In some inexplicable way our walks and chats, our | I had considered myself indeed as mmech bound to 
- readings, were strangely broken in upon. him as though the marriage vows had been spoken, 
: In my impatience and wonder I finally asked him | and God knows how innocently I had come to give 
3 another the love that belonged of right to him 
alone. 
il I trembled then, kneeling under the pressure of 
og Robert’s hand, I trembled at the thought of te!l- 
% ing him all this. I felt that the mood in which he 
was would burst stormily upon me if I told him 
that. 
ance, child, bow you have fightened 
It was Mrs. Lawrence, with a quiver of anxiety in 
her tone—anxiety beyond. what her words ex- 
pressed. She stepped quitkly toward, and took 
hold of me. I had risen instantly at sound of her 
voice. Robert’s hand had fallen from my head 
edge ten or twelve feet was the large new Govern- ae 
ment warehouse, also of pine, nearly coextensive “TI do not hinder her, mother. She can go if 
| - Across the railroad, and at the foot of the hill on 
= which the small town is situated, was a new row of 
ie le buildings, accommodating the Post-office, Adams's ‘““ Will you go or stay ?” Robert bending to 
4 Express office, and the Quarter-master’s office. look at me, and his hand clasped mine almost 
b Upon the hill, besides aboug dozen houses, were fiercely. 
numerous tents for soldierg,” On the morning of 
Meade, the J. E. Kendrick, and the J. C. Campbell then his clasp fell heavily away from mine, and 
lay close to the wharf. The J. E. Kendrick was searce knowing what I did, I suffered his mother 
to lead me away toward the house. 
She took me to her own room, seated me, and 
“ Very much?” | 
‘* Very much.” ed by those tones, those looks of Robert’s stern yet 
truly, I believe in my soul, than he does you now. 
I wronged him, as woman can most wrong man, 
and he never forgave me till the day he brought 
was destroyed, and the railroad cars shattered, you to me. Then he said that if I kept you safe 
though not irreparably, by the concussion. The for him—if I taught you to love him, he could for- 
row of buildings the other side of the railroad was give me the wound that twenty-two years had not 
: | yet healed. Do-you think then that I will ever suf- 
“Why not?” fer son of mine to defraud him of his second love as 
' She sighed, long and heavily, ‘He might die, | I did of his first? Ah, woeisme! Why did Rob- 
ert come home?” 
| I understood her; but it had not needed that. 
Ba 
ton:” 
tl of him only as one who had mn advantage of my “Do you expect to keep that promise?” she 
i position to make himself my tyrant. 1 constantly asked, in's milder tone. 
contenpplated my fetters, and made them galling by I do, 
Be hating them. to me,” I said, ‘‘ I'm notangry; you May I tell Robert so? . 
| ri Mr. Warburton made a great mistake in suppos- I hesitated. But what matter? Why should 
ing that he could win the love of a spirit like mine shrink ? I 
et by loading it with favors. I staid gloomily where saw no way of escape from it. y should she 
ia he had left me; but I never wore any of the pres- not tell Robert? | 
pt: ents he sent me, I never spent any of the money ; ‘Tell him any thing aap ge ccc 
he he so lavishly supplied me with. I repaired and “Yes, yes, I know,” I said; “‘go in, please, let 1 sald, almont pastlonetely. d, vehement 
# ie altered old dresses, and put his money and his pres- | me be alone; you are quite right, but I want to be | belliousness against pain was rising within me. 
q ib . ————————— ents away as much out of my sight as possible, and alone. “ May I tell him did not wish 
mo i ' tried to choke myself on the crust I was eating at You ‘won't tell Robert I have said any thing, 
if will you?” and she was clinging to my dress again. 
With a sudden impetuous movement I tore it 
ha ; garden. no or behind ‘was a strange woman. 
late. body that I asked; so I staid sullenly at Mrs. Law- | reached the and ever so faint hope that I might have, or to try.me, 
Ay Charleston. threw inyself upon my knees before the seat upon | no matter why; but she said, looking steadily at 
| which I had.sst in such strange happiness with | me, and smoothing the folds of her silk dress with 
HY the city. Robert only a little before. How happy we had | her white hand, 
| beon! hehad always beentome, sizink- | remember that besutiful girl who was here 
: Buildings on all sides are torn to pieces. pk | ing away from me of late, but Ae oval me, and J | last week—Rose Gilbert? Robert liked her once. 
Srrmoun, one quar- | Tknew ite I with the fact | will like her still. wes him any one can 
Be 7 ae ° | what but the promised wife of another man? A | She went away and left me. 
i! quaintances there, and in this way became the re- ae she think be would Rose Gilbert be- 
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I went from Mrs. Lawrence’s room to my own. I 
did not go out to tea that night, and Mrs. Law- 
rence brought it to me with her own fair hands, 
saying, as she set it down, 

‘¢] have told him, my dear, what you said, and 
he bore it very well, deed I begin to think my 
alarm on his account was needless. He was quite 
merry at tea—quite, indeed—so much so that I ven- 
tured to speak about Rose. He Aas always liked 
and admired her, I find ; and after that, you know, 
the rest is easy. It’ll all come out right yet. Don’t 

_ you think so? You and he were having a very 
comfortable little flirtation ; but it was really time 
to put a stop to it, as [ told him.” 

‘¢And what did he say to that?”*I demanded, 
suddenly interrupting her volubility. 

‘‘He laughed, and said, ‘Yes, mother.’” And 
she went away. 

Sitting there, in the twilighted room, I repeated 
slowly and faithfully to myself all that Robert had 
ever said tome. I put looks, which might mean 
any thing, out of the question. I found it was not 
much, Bereft of the manner which had,I im- 
agined, so emphasized it, and said far more than 
the words had, I found it was not much. 

With my usual haste I concluded that what his 
mother said was true. On his part, all these sum- 
mer hours in which he had taught me to love him 
he had only been amusing himself with me—flirt- 
ing, in short. - I was a sensible girl to spend any 
regrets on him. 

I said that to myself; but _ cheeks glowed, 
and my heart throbbed impatiently. 

‘¢] threw back the blind of my window, finally, 
and went out of doors. I thought if I could once 
see Robert’s face, once meet his eyes, I should 
know. Why did I want to know? What right 
had I to want to know? None. But still I was 
resolved that I would know. I lingered about out- 
side till it was quite dark, but I saw nothing of 
Robert, and finally I went in without seeing him. 

I met him at breakfast the following morning ; 
but his face told me nothing. His eye met mine 

*. calmly, naturally, neither seeking nor avoiding me. 

My heart, which owed its every throb to Philip 
Warburton, sank heavily. If I could only speak 
with him, I thought, and I lingered about all the 
forenoon ‘feverishly watching an opportunity, and 
reproaching myself—for what? Iknew not. Sure- 

ly what I had said to Mrs. Lawrence was true. I 
had meant it at the time? Yes, alas! and I dared 
not do other than mean it now. 

Mrs. Lawrence had told me that Robert had re- 
plied favorably to her proposal that he should marry 
Rose. I did not believe her, but I was heavy of 
heart, and looking all the forenoon, and with an 
anxiety that I*did not conceal from myself, for a 
glimpse of Robert. 

Mrs. Lawrence watched me with evident uneasi- 
ness, bustling about very energetically for her, and 
making for herself always some business in my 
vicinity. Inoffensive as she looked, I knew that 
if Robert had come near me she would have pre- 
vented, in her quiet way, all speech between us. 
And why should we have speech of each other? 
Alas! I know not; but I longed for it nevertheless. 
I made errands every where to escape the vicinity 
of Mrs. Lawrence. But whether I went into the 
garden, or to the orchard, or to the currant-bushes, 
Mrs. Lawrence made it convenient to accompany me. 

Half an hour before dinner-time some more than 
usually urgent call took Mrs. Lawrence from my 
side a few moments, and looking 

ow was 


well he would not do after the word I had sent 
him the night before. I knew it, and yet I took no 
step towardhim. In another moment he had passed 
me, and I was, in my keen, self-reproach, about to 


At last it was dinner-time ; and now I thought I 
should certainly be able to get an opportunity of 
speaking to Robert. But he was not at dinner, and 
a little before the conclusion of the meal Mrs. Law- 
rence remarked, carelessly, that she thought ‘* Rob- 
ert would have a pleasant. ride after all,” glancing 
at the sky, which, cloudy all the morning, was 
clearing now. 

I felt that she watched me furtively as she 
said it, and in vague uneasiness I asked suddenly, 


* Where has Robert gone?” 

“* Oh, only to Boone!” | 

Rose lived at Boone. I could almost see myself 
the darkness that swept over my face at this an- 
nouncement. 

Mrs. Lawrence was relentless. ‘‘ My dear,” she 


said, as she was leaving the table, ‘‘ Lawrence has 
gone to ask Rose’to marry him; at least I infer so 
from what he said.” 

I could not, I would not believe her, She was 
silent enough after that. She had said her ‘‘say,” 
and perhaps thought she could afford me the kind- 
ness now of silence. 

That was a long afternoon tome. The undis- 
ciplined nature that was still mine, despite all the 
tutoring of adversity, rose up flow and grappled me 
fiercely. I set myself tasks, and then, in vengeful 

refused to do them; smote them aside 
with angry and scornful vehemence, and walked my 
_ Toom bitterly and impotently rebellious against the 
- fate that chained me still—a log—while the man I 
loved was wrecking his own peace and mine. 

Mine! My peace was nothing—less than that ; 
but his—I knew what misery it would be to his 
eagle spirit to find itself irretrievably tied to the 


mere doll Rose Gilbert was! 
I wore the afternoon away as best I and I 
went out to tea, swallowing two cups of Law- 


rence’s bitterest tea with a queer kind. of pleasure in 
its bitterness. Then I went into the garden, deaf 
to Mrs. Lawrence's call after me that the evening 
was damp, and I'd better take a shawl-with me. — 

I went energetically away, stamping my feet up 
and down thé walks, and watching with devouring 
eyes the various avenues to the house. The night 


was damip; and though I was scarcely conscious of 


3 ing myself, only by a strong effort, from following 
em. 


it, its coolness stilled my bodily fever, and lowered 
the irate tone of my spirits to their stillest despond- 
ency. I stood among the rose-bushes by the gate, 
and watched and waited. I knew I was waiting 
with a sick heart for Robert to come. I dare say I 
shivered more than once, but I was scarcely con- 
scious of it. 

I saw, as it grew late, Mrs. Lawrence come out 
and look--I doubted not forme. She went in, and 
after half an hour came out again—this time down 
the walk toward me. I shrunk farther and farther 
back in the shadow, and finally down the walk by 
the fence. The sound of horse’s hoofs suddenly 
quickened my steps. 

Robert had come at last, and was taking his way | 
round by the stables. 7 

‘Now I will see him !” I said to myself, desper- 
ately, and hid myself among the bushes. 

Mrs. Lawrence passed me while I crouched there. 
Would she go on and meet Robert, and not leave 
him a moment alone? Should I never be able to 
speak to him again? This night I must and would! 

Straining my eyes I fancied I saw Mrs. Law- 
rence returning by another route toward the house, 
and presently distinguished Robert's slow, firm step 
about to pass me. 

I had nerved myself, I stepped out from my con- 
cealment, I was about to speak, when a form flitted 
past me—Mrs. Lawrence—and, fastening upon his 
arm, went chatting up the walk. I shrunk back, 
conquered—baffled, by a will weaker far than mine 
in all the ordinary happening of life. 

An instant before I had been chill as death; now 
all my veins tingled like fire, and I stood restrain- 


A moment—many perhaps—I stood so, then, 
suddenly yielding all command of myself, I sped 
frantically up the walk after them. 

A strong arm arrested me midway. Robert had 
come back after me. He had seen me when he 
passed me, and had come back after me, and alone, 

He exclaimed as he touched me, c 

‘* You are wet, Frances! Out without a shawl 
this damp night—how could you do so?” 

** Robert,” I cried, clinging to him and sobbing, 
** don’t marry Rose!” 

He put an arm quickly round me, and 
kissed my-cheek for the first time in his But 

naught. 


he said 
My very heart seemed turned to ice, and my 
I understood him—it 


limbs dragged like lead. 
was too late. 

He took me in and passed me over to his mother, 
with a warning that I would be ill if I were not at- 
tended to. ; 


II. 


No matter what became of that night, but I 
know. I know that I thought dawn would never 
come. But it did, and it brought a strange mys- 
terious bustle with it. 

Mrs. Lawrence came into my room early, but I 
was already up. She looked but kissed 
me smilingly; and miserable as I was I noticed, 
with a kind of bitterness, what an unusual radiance 
her still, beautiful eyes wore, and what a pink flush 
her cheeks had got. ' 

Robert was not at breakfast, but he came in in 
the course of the morning. All the forenoon I 
wandered aimlessly about. I had plenty of oppor- 
tunities to speak to Robert, but I did not care about 
it now. It was too late. 

I watched drearily, and without interest enough 
to wonder what it was about—the bustle of prepara- 
tion that was going on before me. | 

Toward noon Mrs. Lawrence came to me, and 
with a curious smile, which she in vain endeavored 
to hide, told me that Mr. Warburton was coming. 
down—she expected him every moment. 

She sent me away then to dress for his coming. 
Dress! I put on a fresh muslin and touched my 
hair with a brush, and sat down in my room to 
try to bring my distracted thoughts into something 
of that discipline in which they ought to be to 
meet Philip Warburton. 

I had never thought of asking him to release me 
from my promise, or, if I had, only to dismiss it. 
He would not be likely to do that, and I had prom- 
ised deliberately enough. 

It was not long before Mrs. Lawrence came for me. 
Mr. Warburton had come, and was asking for me. 

I rose d ly and went to the parlor. ; 

He met me at the door, and, with an air of grave 
courtesy, led me in. We were alone. He did not 
kiss me. I had feared that he would. He had 
never kissed me but twice—once on my cheek 
when I said I would @ his wife, and again, a 
touch of his lips on my forehead, when he left me 
with Mrs. Lawrence. 

He seated me, and taking a chair himself, sat 
regarding me with an expression that, though I 
did not look at him, I knew was stern. In a mo- 
ment I suspected that he knew all—that Mrs. Law- 
rence had written him of my strange infatuation 
for a man who cared so little for me that he had 
already promised himself to another. 

' Philip Warburton spoke presently—he spoke as 
I had ex , sternly. i 


‘*T left you here,” he said, “ under what I sup- | 


posed were congenial influences, and told you to 
learn to love me. Have you learned it?” 

With a sort of desperate courage I said, while 
my face whitened, ‘‘I promised to be your wife, 
Mr. Warburton. T have no design to recede from 


my promise. 
“No, certainly—right ; but have you learned to 
love me?” 

Thad no power or care to soften the monosylla- 
bie: I did not even look at him as I uttered it. 


don’t, then.” Was'it Philip Warburton that 
said that? ‘For the fifst time I looked at him. 


Frances Thorn, will you release me from my prom- 


Not a muscle of his fees moved. He tore my~ 
nt, and then ed | 


“T don’t wish to stand by my promise. Miss 
ise to be your husband?” 

“ Certainly, Sir,” I said, coldly, I thought he 
was only angry with me, and said that to punish 
me. He rose at once. 

‘You won’t shake hands with me now, my dear, 
but you will presently.” And he left the room. 

I sat absently looking at my fingers, and won- 
dering what it meant, when a step came behind 
me, two hands were laid upon my shoulders, and I 
looked up to meet the deeply-loving eyes of Robert 
Lawrence, to hear him say, in tones thht trembled 
with emotion, 

‘* Will you take me in his place, Frances?” 

He saw that I he knew that I would, 
that it was possible; and 

“* My darling, I said I would never give you up. 
No man has any right to give up the woman he 
loves. I said that there. was no law, human or 
divine, that ought to take you from me; and when 
you thought I went to Boone I went instead to see 
Philip Warburton. He is a good man, Frances, a 
noble gentleman. I will bless his‘name as long as 
I live. -I told him every thing. I talked very 
rashly and excitedly. I said some things that it~ 
would have been better not to have said. But he 
was patient with me, and not only forgave my 
hasty words, but said that, God helping him, he 
would never take for a wife a woman who loved 
another. He gave me his free consent to win you 
ot could. Can I—my darling, will you be my 
wife?” 

““WillI? Oh, Robert!” I said, holding my hands 
to him and crying. He kissed me then. He had 
never touched lips to hand or cheek before. 

“* Robert,” I said, after a little, “‘ why didn’t you 
tell me last night? What made you let me think 
that about you and Rose?” 

“*T didn’t tell you, because I had promised Mr. 
Warburton I would not till today. And as to 
Rose”—he colored a little—‘‘I hoped you would be 
as jealous of her as I was of Philip Warburton. 
Were you?” 

“* Yes, I believe I was.” 

Robert led me out after a little to Mr. Warbur- 
ton. I could not speak for tears; but I gave him 
my hand, and he held it a moment kindly, under- 
standing all I would have said better than though 
I had spoken it. Perhaps, too, he read in my face 
something of my questioning anxiety concerning . 
him ; for he smiled a little sadly, saying: 

“It is better so, my child. I did not love you 
as a man should the woman he marries. 
was a lonely old bachelor, and I thought if you 
could love me, if I could make you happy, I should 
get some of the reward iti my own heart. God 
bless you, Frances. I don't blame you, child. 
Never have a regret on my account !” 

His voice was sad. 


trust you imposed upon me.” 
I saw sudden emotion flush over Philip Warbur- 
ton’s face, and taking a step toward her, he said: 


some 
undisciplined girl, ungrateful for my benefits. This 
yet sweetness, of waiting and praying 
for the life that mine is folded in has made me very 
humble. Iam patient. Yet, Father, in Thy mer- 
cy bring my Robert safely back to me! I believe 


male. ‘Female, to be sure,” was the reply; “for I see 
ing to eat the of sone that th 
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I've had stolen lately.” 

regular being sent for by a. quack, 

“ £0 neither. 

Eo tell yon the truth: I have, by mistake, some 
of my own = 

If you visit a woman, sad you are won, and she 
is won, you one, 
“You have only yourself to 
friend old bachelor, _“* True,” “but you 
can not tell what a diffienll find it.” 
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you, 
don’t say so!” qu 
Two s of 
Friend, we have 
knave or fool." The man 
arm, so that he was in the middle, ‘** Truth,” 
‘*T believe I am between both.” 93 
A few years 
“trouble,” a yo 
he had spent 
jury how used those three thonsand pounds.” Burton 
and exclaimed, “‘ The lawyere got that!" The judge 
andience were convuizsed with laughter. The counselor 
was glad to let the comedian go. | 
Talk as you will of the * ofthe white race,” 
there are no sovereigna like the ace coon 
An Ovp Mreraxz.—A lady asked pupil at 
| | What we the sas of she Hating 
| 
| It has been beautifully said that “the vell whieh covers 
the face of futurity is woven by the hand of merey.” 
Dr. who was a better commentator than 
| in a shower of rain, 
over and “Ob, wish that Iwas you 
in her eyes. She looked at him imploringly. 
‘* Acquit me of blame also, oh, Philip!” she plead. | ™ ) 
“I tried indeed. Forgive me that I so failed in the ee ) 
| “I forgive you on one condition, Emma. My EE 
heart is unchanged in all these years—” eee 
I drew Robert away. I saw how it was going . Sits 
A fellow once to kiss o 7] 
They are married now. I am staying with Mr. 
my time! but I seemed suddenly stricken dumb. I and Mrs. Warburton for a little. Robert—my | thee hast sworn, may do if, but thee pot make 
stood still, waiting for him to speak, which I knew Robert— has gone back to the army. In a few | *PrectiooofMhE 0 f 
months he is coming home, and we are to be mar- The folly of is well satirized in one <f Walpole's . 
= have the papers a 4 
God will keep him. I believe that, if I ask Him, good wry made at Whites: 
oe og oe and I do constantly, God will keep him for me till made beta whether be ~wae dead or ‘end when they 
go after when Mrs. Lawrence joined me again, were bleed inter- 
talking volubly, and casting apprehensive glances posed: auld would 
| forte prior dwt 
| marked, ‘' They can’t be such s rare breed, as ! be 
like them in my yard.” “That's very Ukely,” salt 7 
He will. farmer: “these are not the only ducks of the same m 
‘IN THE VAN. 
Ou, as he lived he died, : 
His life burned not to ashes, white with doubt; | 
But faring up with Battle's breath went out, p> 
His young bleod pulsing years in a wild rout, | 
Then halting at high tide. : 
In the lond trumpet-blast— - 
In the grand rush of lifted banners met, ‘ 
With his cheeks flushing and his sabre wet, 
His young eyes flashing and his young lips set, 
So his rich spirit passed. : 
Just when the fight was won— ‘carefully Agee tobe 
When the clouds broke from off the hard-won height, if required.” 
And the pierced flag leaped out upon our sight, Smith being il, ' advised him to . 
His brave young soul went on. a 
— 
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for ladies” is all very well, but the dears “Do,” 
inclined to agriculture than horticultare, on ac- | “ tie a of paper round its neck, this 
count of pertiallly for husbandry. motto: ple con, 
A rascally old bachelor says the most difficult surgical Mr. Philip Thicknesse, father of the late Lord Andley, : 
operation in the world is to take the jaw out of a woman. in wa San, ctitly He ober wa 4 
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ae cn | knew not what; | fore yesterday, why it was eighteen months ago. 
bee on the purple flower Exerting <nore gth than she had im own years. e 
agined she possessed, she contrived at last to 
Where the flying down blows, filmy white, disengage herself from the throng, and to reach why we are upon it. It-was a tedious 
And the azure air-bell poises light; a space which was less encumbered. She leaned {| to I ham Corner ; it is a lightning to 
And where the mole, deep out | wp against a tree sick and faint. Her poor eyes | the judge’s stand, even if we come in with the 
After his work reposes— were blinded with tears. Her strength had ruck 
Alone I would. be, broken down. Her enterprise seemed to her your that 
Without company, . now impossible of accomplishmefit. That dread- de Kergolny was She * 
And dream my old dreams o'er again. fal fever was racking her head again. Heaven away very peacefully, leaving the bulk of 
| be merciful to her—what had she done, and | that which she possessed to her 
Where the plovers whirl, and circle, and scream, | what was she to do? | , Edgar Greyfaunt. It was not much, 
Over the loneliest places; . ‘Pretty little demoiselle, you seem ill,” a | but it was a capital to be into mon- 
Where the eastern clouds roll heavy and slow, voice d her said. | cy, and that was all the young man wanted. It 
And the glad winds race, and flutter, and blow ; She had heard the voice before. It was that | is due to the memory of the good old lady in 
Where the golden corn is all of a glow, - | of the man who had declared that all weapons Paris 00 state fais dhadiesly forgave pier Walle 
And so are the reapers’ faces— and umbrellas must be left at the door. She | Lily before her death. Her ire, indeed, against 
Alone I would be, — turned her head, trembling, and saw the Italian | the girl had lasted but a very short time. She 
Without company, wax-work showman. had been shocked and pained by her disappe 
And dream my old dreams o’er again. ‘¢ Aha! ee el ee ance, and had made every effort to gain tidings 
Signor Ventimi ‘Do you know that I | of her, but in vain, By degrees the vengeful 
Where the fir, so balmy and evergreen, have been looking for you this half-hour ?” pride which had led her to crash Lily with cruel 
~ Raises its dripping cones, << F do not know you,” faltered Lily. ‘‘Good- | words, because she had dared to love the sultan, 
And the squirrel, sailor-like, climbs the tree ; night!” her grand-nephew, gave way to her natural kind- 
And the wind is breathing its lullaby, «Not so fast, picciolina mia. We are not to | ness and softness of heart. She wept and be- 
Fond, and soft, and ceaselessly, : in such a hurry.” And the Italian laid his | wailed the fugitive. She would have sacrificed 
The songs of distant zonee— d on Lily’s arm. | much to recover her. She acknowledged that 
Alone I would be, “Let me go! let me go!” cried the ferrified | Lily’s love had been blameless. But she was 
Without i ‘*Let me go home.” and would return no mare, 


QUITE ALONE. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. ° 


LILY 18 SEIZED. 


| her about and hemmed her in, 
and on its remotest borders there 
more shows and more crowds. 


wedged in a mass of sight-seers who were gath- 
ered round the carriage of aquack doctor. Lily 

never seen the Elisir d’ but there, as 
large as life, was Doctor Dulcamara. He had 


late admirable Lablache conferred well-merited 
fame, inasmuch as over his well- peri- 
wig he wore a Roman helmet of brass, with a 
tremendous plume of crimson horse-hair; but 


‘the scarlet coat, the frills, the rnffies, the top- 


boots, the buckskin, the watch and pendulous 
seals, the snuff-box, the signet-ring, and the. 
gold-headed cane, all belonged to the opera. 
He was an impudent vagabond at best; but had 
the flow of flashy verbiage common to his tribe, 
and scores of hands were 


trums he extolled so highly. 
His caléche, and the white horse that drew it, 


' to boot, were quite a bower of Chinese lanterns ; 


and in the rumble sat hic servant, who was at- 
tired as a drum-major in the Imperi 

whose business it was to. be the butt of his mas- 
ter’s jokes, and grind the 
camara was out of breath. The under quack 
was a fellow of cadaverous traits and discon- 


- His diploma and license to 
practice were duly certified by the F 
Paris, and without them Dulcamara would have 
po to —— as a swindler: but the 
genuine physician being poor and idle, and dis- 
solute and drunken, the quack at content to 


ity of this bombastic humbag, But it was too 
erable position come her ; “some. 


clasped over her mouth. 
‘Enough of this trifling,’’ grumbled very 


room, bring the 
gent de ville will be i 

**Don’t smother 
strated the Italian. “‘Take the cloak off her 
head, and your hands off her mouth, and let us 
try to make her listen to reason. 
nances, mon garcon ; n’oublions jamais les con- 


did, sulkily, as he was bid, 
great hands on Lily’s shoul- 
terrified to bat palptiated in the grasp of 
to , but in 0 

the two ruffians like a captared bird. 
** Listen to me, ma mie,” went on the Italian, 
I his beard upon her cheek ; ‘‘ you are coming 
home with us. You are our prisoner, if you like 
that tournure de phrase better. Come quietly, 
and no harm will be done you; but dare to call 


for assistance, and I will put this pretty little 


bodkin into you.” 

He drew, as quick as lightning, a long knife 
that glittered in the lamplight. Lily saw that 
she was lost. She could hear the distant hum 
of the crowd, and the clanging of the music; 

she was beyond | 


all 


those e gir rapidly away. . 
plunged into an alley between the in agi 
which seemed entirely deserted. But as though 
in mockery at her utter wretchedness and state 
of bondage, she saw gleaming from behind the 
tufted trees the first sparkle of the fire-works, 
those fire-works which were to culminate in a 
resplendent bouquet, in which Liberty was to 
have her annual is, and the prehe hl 
enth, twenty-eighth, and twenty-ninth of July 
to be made glorious forever. 

by the water-side. 


panes a light feebly glimmered. 
he Italian pushed at the door, which gave 
way, and they in. “There was a narrow 


Fields. 
CHAPTER XLII. 
THE SULTAN IN LONDON. 


Wuarisayear? Pshaw! whatareten? When 
are young, 8 i 


Des conve- |- 


5 


emoiselle Marcassin of Lily's fli 


unavailing steps that had been taken to discover 
her hiding- 

The Marcassin did not take the intelligence 
to heart. L 
““T expected it, remarked, coldly. ‘‘ 
who am the greatest sufferer by the absconding 
of*this vaurienne, would not spend three francs 
ten sous in an advertisement in the Petites A ffiches 
to get her back. ‘There are cats and cockatoos 
whom one is glad to lose, Monsieur l’Abbé. You 
and your Madame de Kergolay were entichés de 
cette petite friponne. Now she has robbed you 
as she robbed me, and has doubtless fied to join 
the swindler, her mother, with whom for years 
she has probably been in secret correspondence. 
Ah, ces ces Anglaises! c’est de la 

much better, instead ting and spoiling 
her, have put her into a Maison de Discipline, 
where she would have been fed on and 
water and whipped twice a week. The Sceurs 
Grises have an excellent institution at Auteuil. 
You say that she did not take her clothes with 
her. noble duenna counted her spoons 
since the flight of her darling ?” : 
*‘T don’t think the little child is dishon- 
mild deprecation. He 
all, and much troubled 


came an ancient and faithful but humble servi- 

tor. The abbé did his best to have his wish 

fulfilled ; but there were difficulties in the way : 
administration 


where his exceedingly fashionable mourning, his 
and the coal-black 

deservedly admired, came 
‘aris, settled accounts with Madame de 


eartless young man he 
never come in contact—and called in an 
sterer from the Rae St. Louis, to whom, a 
parley of ten minutes, he sold en bloc the entire 


& 


eed. 


3 


of diligence on his way to Calais. He be- 
to think his mourning very hot and 

g- He must have an entirely new ward- 

robe when he reached , ose French 

tailors did not know how to fit an English gen- 

tleman. Willis or Nugee should be honored 

with his patronage. He was about to assume 


pounds sterling. That was his entire cap. . 
ital—a hundred and twenty-five thousand francs. 
It sounded magnificent. Reduced to English 
sterling, it had not quite so sonorous a ring, but 
still with a great deal of spending in it. In his 
whole life the sultan had never grasped so much 
money. His treasure seemed to him inexhaust- 
ible. He would live largely, luxuriously, he 
thought, but then he would be adding to his 


capital. Was there not the turf? might not 


he, a young gentleman of fashion and fortune, 
make a there, and win thousands by bet- 
ting? How much would it cost to have a stud 
of rave-horses? And play! there was play. 
Hitherto, certainly, he had but rarely had a run 
of luck; but Fortune favors the bold, and he 
would have no need to distress himself about 
the loss of a few paltry hundreds of francs. 
And if the worst came to the worst, was he not 
an artist? Had he not a commanding genius? 
Most commanding. Certainly, at no very dis- 
tant date the portals of the English Royal Acad- 
emy must for his admission. But there 
would be plenty of time to take up he * ogee 
ing again. It was the last resource. ‘To tell 


ashamed of the easel and 
maulstick, now that he was an independent gen- 
tleman, with his et full of money. After 


all, it was but a mechanical employment 
this painting. How villainously the turpentine 


and megelp smelt! How difficult it was to find 


subjects—what a bore it was to have to make 


sketches! And those troublesome models—they® 
cost ever so much money, and the color mer- 
chant was always dunning for his bill. Those 
envious ill-conditioned fellows the critics, too, 
who made impertinent observations in print for 
which, if they got their deserts, they s 
caned, and who drew no distinction between a 


picture painted by the son of a cobbler and one 
eo a of a descendant of the barons 

Of course Edgar put up at the Ship when he 
landed at Dover—the Lord Warden not being 


the largest 


railway just been opened. He could never have 
endured a vulgar | 


the sultan arrived in the Brit- 
his highness alight but at 
Great Grand Street, Gros- 
drove there straight from 
was received with much dis- 


man, and the , who was black 
and a pagan, and was with difficulty persuaded 
from his “* grand “custom” over a 


enjoyed to his extended connection among the 
useful class of traveling servants known as couri- 
ers, who, when out of an engagement, or off 
sure of a hearty reception, a 
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increase the ‘* properties”’ of their studios with- 
| al. Then in process of time they got burned or 
broken up, or pawned and sold and pawned: 
—. or exported to America or Australia. 
ich is the way of the world, and not at ail 
uncommon. 
But the first van-load of goods had scarcely 
| left the house of the deceased before Edgar 
Greyfaunt was snugly ensconced in the 
position in society. He was destined 
Gla to ies there, that was certain. He had an 
ancient name, a handsome presence, and a for- 
tune. Yes, quite a fortune. In a letter of 
credit on a London banking firm he was enti- 
tled ‘to draw for no less a sum than five thou- 
: ; : ou. There isa at home who is expecting 
Where the eunaiine comes in level lines you most saxidadly. You have kept her wait- 
) Across the velvet ats 9 Tp tch ing a very long time. Whole years. Home in- 
And stealing ‘in deed. Aha! you little runaway !” 
In sunny fits and yfa ran a He tightened his grasp. He passed the other 
As hand round her waist. Lily tried to scream, 
igre foc A nv when, suddenly some loose garment was thrown 
; Without pai, over her head, and anather pair of hands were 
=a ae hoarsely a man who had been lurking a few 
4 ~ paces behind the Italian during his parley with 
CHAPTER XLII. 
Fields, which had exercised so strange a fasci- 
‘ nation over her. She was haunted by the eyes 
of that painted woman. She wandered about ) 
by the ps, t t outs, | 
the braying of bands; the easels of the | 
mountebanks, the roaring of the cannon, which | 
were to usher.in the fire-works. She sought | 
ly fon outlet the lie tbe in his mind about Lily. 
**Bah!” sneered the inflexible Marcassin. 
| “You take the whole world to be inhabited by 
— candidates for the Prize of Virtue. Une fa- 
meuse Rosiére elle ferait celle-la! The tram 
gain the Place de la | e, and in view ery little thing was innately and. incorrigibly 
even of the great obelisk, which from base to bad. Mauvaise herbe, I tell you, Monsieur | then built—and although he had I 
apex was one blaze of light, she found herself PAbbé, mauvaise'herbe.” suit of apartments next to a Russian grand- 
And Madame de Kergolay died. To hertwo | duke who had crossed with him, the Ship was 
faithful servants she left a small but adeqnate | several sizes too small for the Sultan Greyfaunt. 
uman to distaste He would have ed to London had not the 
: “* Will you be quiet, then ?” the Italian asked, | of the rest he was legatee. Vieux 8 
ey murmured a faint affirmative. their mistress from the stage. The old man did He had plenty of friends, and some few dis- 
8 right. Now, Demosthéne, let us take | not survive madame many moriths. He ex- | tant connections in London. It was known that 
her between us. Don’t forget that little bright | pressed, before he died, his wish to be buried in | he was Madame de qo pe heir. Nobody 
| bodkin of mine, little one.” Pere la Chaise, in the same grave with his be- | knew much about the old lady’s circumstances, 
| loved mistress, but crosswise, at her feet, as be- | nor did the sultan feel called upon to enlighten’ 
society with any It was noised 
abroad that he had in a large fortune; 
nor did he take any special pains to contradict 
the rumor. Ped ore chose to deceive them- 
Sablons had to be buried as many millions of | selves, why they not be deceived? A 
; his forerunners had been buried before him. It | convenient train of reasoning which has been 
the crowd beneath him, holding francs and half did not so much matter perhaps. He was bound, | pursued ‘in all countries these five thousand 
francs to be exchanged for the worthless nos- let us hope, to a country where there is but One | years about. | 
Master, in whose eyes superiors and servitors are So where, when 
} alike. ish metropolis, sh 
Edgar Greyfaunt, after pessing a decent pe- | Pomeroy} Hotel i 
riod in retirement at’ Aix-les-Bains—his great- venor 
hat it was the Seine Lily knew, for she could | aurit had died toward the close of the summer— | the termifius, and 
see the lamps on the Pont Louis Seize, and the tinction. One had need be a distinguished for- 
Chamber oi Deputies flaring with’ Sie ions. ¢igner to be welcomed in Ga@at Grand Street. 
They stopped before a mean wooden building, As a rule, Pomeroy (represented by a sharp 
having seemingly but one window, th whose Swiss named Jzan Constant, the suc- 
hie tion’ a —— heartily ashamed of Kergolay’s notary—whom he accused, at many | cessor to the original proprietor ;* he having re- 
8 position. He reason to be. _He was stages of their business transactions, of robbing | tired on a fortune) only took in princes ; and, 
him, and who did him the honor to remark, as | equally as a rule, princes, when they came to 
& swinging he handed him the last packet of thousand-franc | town, were taken ce their conriers to Pome- 
could see a woman who was — toward } notes accruing from the dead lady’s succession, | roy’s. Mr. J. B. Constant (he was never called 
her—a woman huddled in an old plaid shawl, Monsieur now, and was er to be a natu- 
whose hair was and ralized British a sma 
— e Ely- ant, the which did not prevent his exi ng 
y Dim so much a year to use his diploma; Massul- 
and he filled up his leteure time by grinding the the Sheik of the mn, who was @ i 
barrel-organ. **On demande un médecin pour 
voyager." Have you never seen that advertise- ‘*T do not want this rococo stuff,” he said, can- 
in It means that didly. ‘I was in England not many months -TOOM ; 
, mye with a titlot in want of an organ- since, and am returning there; and if I require | besides any stray Romanist or Russo-Greek gran- 
OO A proach, my children,” the dees who came that way)—Mr. J. B. Constant 
preety) ye mountebank month before you-are twenty-one, or owed much of the success which he had hitherto 
was bawling. ‘“‘Approach, lose no time. I before you leave school, or get your commission, 
have but a few moments to bestow upon you. | or pass your examination for the civil service, 
{ am wanted eleewhere. Kings and princesses | the month it takes for your mustaches to grow, 
sigh for my presence. Spanih hidalgos, who how it lags, how it loiters,-how every moment 
have eaten too much olla podride—English | seems to have its feet clogged by leaden weights ! cigar, and a eS 
milords, agonized by the spleen—refuse to be | Do our best as we ma to squander the days in comforting stimulant in Pomeroy’s still-room. 
rages: nt eg Grand Biribi—(this to recklessness and prodigality, what a weary time ‘The recommendations of an experienced mem- 
a eer Dan ee the diploms)—strike | elapses before we are thirty years of age, and her of the courier profession, dne Franz Stimm 
ye chanson & boire from le Diable. fogies cease to tell ys that, as young men, we Ahad been ¥ useful to Mr. Constant, and 
After thatwe shall have something to say about | should defer to the opinion of our elders. Never | ae Wea & idl ike ands 
and Atomic Tincture of sane woman of twenty-nine | ‘ergolay was there- 
who herself off as’ but how | ire, a8..was only due to so high and mighty a 
An hour ago, in her recklessness, Lily might often does a you “man slily add |  prinee; made muc ‘of at this patrician hostelry. 
have been for a moment detained by the | on @ year or twoF But icy! when the mezzo | ‘On his cards he ‘called himself Greyfaunt de 
cammen is reached, how swift the. A! 
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i and blood but 
of the Greyfaunts of Lancashire ; 
she was dead, and he had got her ney, he 
ht there was no harm in hinting th 
re tative of a noble house from be- 


asked him to dinner as De 
that title he was entered in Mr.J. B. Constant’s 


much more legibly, and indeed, Mr. 
J. B. Comte 
Thus, and in. despite of his 
tongue, being accounted that w ectly 
educated ns are apt toterm a “ foreign 

x r—you may call him, and I will 


j 


the Pilgrims’ Club (which is, I think, 


Piccadilly end of Park Lane) is not by any means |: 


minutive of Pilgrim) than 


at any other 
London: always excepting the Ostrich in ‘Sait . 


dys Street, Deseret Square. 

they pilled Sir Eurasius Quihi 
tions on the subject of suttee, a 
cized brave old Admiral Sind 
was known to maintain 
without chutnee than with it. 
must be made, it is plain, to keep society 
—which would i 

anarchical Odd Fellows’ 
ungenteel description: and it is a 
thing to be exclusive. Thus, as you oom to 
Pilgrims had secured the cream of the 


perial High Dutch and 
with to invest in that ae 


i 
4 


i 


of 


H 
ae be 


: 


the great lawsuit of the ass’s shadow, and made 
it manifest to the entire world ‘that the wild’ 
roast hippopotamus is at 
do knock out their front teeth to be the better’ | 
able to whistle their native airs—if ‘the-savans 


2, 
i 
i 


humbugs, the great 

grim a > and the 

shoon covered multitude of sins. 

Yes: the Sultan oe had found his 

groove was anointed the most 


you 


as down that famous One Tree Hill of antiqui- | 


select. 
degenerate into a meré’ 
most 

hol 


Hee 
: 

E 
RE 


shire, and the original 
monious Blacksmith in his ; 
Curzon Street. 
don were’ open to Edgar. 
faces in London smiled at him from ; 


Mr, Forsyth’s wife, you are mine ?” 


syth dits sick, or any body tutshis arm off where 
’ he’s doing, shall you do arid take care of him, and 


i 


anvil beaten by 


-room 
of the best houses in 
Some of the prettiest 


‘‘Oh king! live forever!” cries the 


Contes silent-footed o’er the hills; 
The vesper-chanting whip-poor-wills 
Seem glad the heated day is done. 


Glad, for they sing—yet, in their song 
There is a sweetly plaintive tone, 
. As if to bifds there could be knewn 


With love regret, or pain, or wrong. 


Or if that is all, 
And whén the twilight hour is come, 
‘Whate'er of cafe the day has brought, 
My héditgrows patient in the thought 
My nawie tallied by those at home. 


LITH® DILVER'S TRUDGE. 
An bree#é was stirring the drifts of bloom 
wn prairie. Away as far as the eye 
direction soft billows of grass 


rE 


 Dilver Ml “member,” said the child with the ut- 


“Tl leave it to F if it’s not the truth,” - 
| said the young MER To as he | 


“If it’s not true it is almost,” Forsyth said, light 


make his arm drow adit?” 


The girl's soft eyes filled With tears, and she gave |. 
a little sob as she turned partly away from the child. 


Hang | 
ing suddenly, ‘‘ Fanny, won't you come out in the 


childish 

grief at his departure. 
The child was very fond of him, and he of her; 
and when he hel she to be 


iit 


: 
FE 


+ 


though not so , or from any reliable source. 
It was merely a rumor, but chanced 6% meet Dil- 
ver'sears. The so curious either, 


had given her. This she “‘ packed” in very woman- 
consultation 


ly fashion, and with much anxious 
n 


At this point it was found necessary to 


ll 


SEES 

i 

3 


j 


rf 


it, for fa 
_ hoon, and not a very warm day ; and as she tridged ; 


Tt was late in the afta. 


along picking all the flowers she liked—she couldn't 
do that at home—and feasting till mouth and hands 


genera] way the child was 


as though she were in fairy-lend, or would if she 
had known of snch a plate. She had her arms fall 
berries in far Wars 

arren. by it chan 


i 


: 


Hit 


+4 


| 


: 


itt 
Heit 
Tin 
& 


and then too weary and wort for talk, she 
down in his arms and shut her eyes again. 


38 


te 


on 
id's, 
> 


* 


‘ 
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turned eravats into snow-flakes in the most beau- 
tiful manner; and, in addition, recommended | f 
} @tove with me? I want to see if—” | x 
young the sates The remainder of the speech was lost as the girl 
hausen, to be a distant relation of the rose, as minch to hide her pale and tearful face, and Ff a 
yond the sea. Perhaps he found the ee let him lead her away. were scarlet on the sweet wild strawberriva, she felt 4 
of Lancashire, like many other country families “ What was it he wanted te see?” questioned the | _ _ 2 
as noble, somewhat at a discount in London so- child, her lip quivering. 4 
ich, following the usual fashion, inter- ss ” t 
ciety, which, f ng A » inter Only if the spring weren’t dry,” said Warren, a 
ested itself with what was passing on the ex- roguishly. } 
treme horizon to’ that which was “Springs don't ever dit dry,” said Dilver, | dar the wee feet were tired, anc 
oing on benesth its very nose, At all events, proachfully—‘‘ not hardly ever. Aunt Fanny told | see any thing that looked like “* et tt 
the lofty Edgar, when he was addressed as Vis- me 60.” It was not singular that the boys did a> a 
counts obd Forsyth and Fanny were married the morning | er her at 
acrimony. His old companions called ° before the departure of the two young men for the ie: 
faunt; but many newly-found ones in cosmopol- seat of the war, and while young Forsyth held his Er. 
and circles and weeping bride in his arms, little Dilver clung to 
bad 
grew heavy, the pretty a 
Fanny sat in her chamber drenched in tears, or | pillow, and Dilver was asleep, c 
stole about the house with a very pale face and red ne 
eyes, and Dilver hid herself in the Mgtle recess at - aif 
call him Dy eltner © n ze | apron—the very one that had been put on to | men who were searching: for the lost ehild-tol: of 
—was naturally introduced to the Pilgrims’ Club | windows. bid Warren good-by in. them of a better camping-ground a mile and a halt a 
in Park Lane, at which, as every body knows, or | Eastern adulator. The Sultan Greyfaunt would Whenever young Hastings’s name was mentioned | or two miles on. So they pushed ahead, and Dil-’ * 
ought to know, the embassadors, the se¢retaries | have been but very slightly incensed with any | afterward she called herself, with great assumption } ver went with them. BB ae 4 
of legation, and the attachés accredited to ‘the | adulatory person, Oriental or otherwise, who.in- | of dignity, his “ ‘ittle wife. She must have been wakened by the noise a ont = 
court of St. James’s, mingle on a charmingly | formed him that he, the sultan, was destined to | The family, much amused, humored her in the | her, and bewildered, as children are apt to be when Be 
social footing with sundry illustrious English- } live forever. fancy, and being a singularly bright and engaging : 
men, whose qualifications as Pilgrims’ miist be ccrrratiieaitininaiiaiinaitiaasci at little creature, others, who were fond of the child, he 
simply these: oe found her small talk about it very entertaining. 
miles in a straight direction, an a given Tinie TWILI AMP 
from the North Pole; to be faultless hands at GHT INC : is - 
Taw twilight, like a hooded nun 4 
both by wi » OY and by posi 
There are always a good mary up ae q 
one to go with her. a 
But Fanny was firm and resolved, and she went. —s 
The very day succeeding her departure came 
very similar news concerning Warren Hastings; Z 
of rare ocourrence. Indeed, they say there call and answer from afar; 
more blackballing at the P. (the y fl oft 
. Wight. after night it is the same, for children often adopt such fancies—had taken & 
Of star upon her to expect that whatever happened to Aunt 
Fanny was to happen to her also; and ever since 
a. Aunt Fanny’s departure she had asked constantly Ps. 
those I love I call if no “‘teledom” had come for her from Warren. sharp teeth that 
Through days of absence, and I hear Now she assumed at once that she had received (a fe 
tin Be her telegram, and (like Aunt Fanny) announced ortunately oa 
— lipe my name made dear— | intention of going to Rashin'ton” immediately | breakfast, and one 
to take care of him. crackers in her on 
The family smiled, and found much amusement, | she was cold and rhe 
as heretofore, in watching and listening to her. dew-drenched ne 
She had a little red morocco cabas that some one | miserable and hae 
couldn’t see over | 
Well, and the foreigners. must make ot 
Baro July Her mother—two years dead—had been Fanny’s | 
sister and Mrs. Loring’s daughter. ”” | not loudly, for the sound of ber own voles frighten 
urstoff, Min Pleni ” with ch pri t. ad- 
Tartary, had formerly been a Hebrew mere enjoyment, 
letters we used to have from him about the In- 
the rest thought no farther till Dilver bade them 
On the Isnin I and the entire all a very affecting -by, and started on her s 
; if and the breeze as it rustled * a 
old Protessor 7 istin- 
hundred and forty-two in a 
the son of a tripe-dealer at with a gree tracery of vines about its windows though she struggled a 
in early life, followed the gay blos- in the grass as to almost throw 
with white baie Curious to see what could have so startled the 
of anpa, and bar bande, her animal, Warsee his 3 
s ead between them, clasped n they did not see her about, that she had crept out, spot. The next instant, with an exclamation a 
| wes | slam, be was off his horse and kneeling 
grass beside little Dilver Loring, 
four otliérs—two young men wn was sleeping with the tears yet glittering on her 
covered the site of the lost city of Alesia, brought | faces «nd eaftiset eyes, a young girl, and a child long eyelashes, and a grieved expression abet the 4 
back the original pleadings of the Abderites in with a fate like ‘daybreak ; such innocence, and maski Genet. 
“You wilPréiiiémber, then, Dilver,” said one of In half an hour or thereabout each returned to | arms, he spoke, gently, Dilver, child, what ars : af 
thé continuing a bantering conversa- | the house expecting thaf, without doubt, the other away ofhere?” the child’ 
and the illustrious who were made free | tidti with the-ebild, ““tha as Aunt Fanny is The Mrs. Lor- 
- then it was 
most seriousnet iis the young girl, blushing | O'tlock. How long she had been gone | 
ind threatenine little hand. | impossible to know with any certainty—possibly a 
monally Of fall hour, At sundown they had not found her; Sorely puzzled, the young: man a 
| and the boys rode hither and thither, rousing the | horse, and rode om-with the little creature asleep om : 
; neighbors for miles to assist in the search. his shoulder. Mrs. Losing a at before be ; 
At noon the next day nothing had been heard of | reached. the houss, and seeming to know, though ay 
she could not we, what he carried in hia arms, she 
It seemed incredible that those little feet could | rose from the conch mpas which grief 
in have oo that had prostrated her, and ran out and met his some 
od_unguent: pommade divine 30 scouring prairie, 80 s00n, no distanee away, 
in deg be wis "Te would take away | Notsd much esa little shoe rewarded the seekers ; thought I sheath 
ak not as a tag torn from the little dress, or a she sank down sobbing 
ty, the, inaieed pretty girl who will find the long grass where she might | His fitst leisure Pad oj 
modation—(I think a mutton-chop costs a guinea | your wile," sald the gantly, yet with tender | large one, snd sparsely settlod—was 
there, and a bottle of soda-water three-and-eix- weet ees that thrilled her‘lover’s heart. lost child. But the mystery auly there shane, that tittle talk- * 
pounds ten an hour); but, intending to: reside little fren; bat that if they both ‘ved, and she 
to remain in a hotel. So Mr. Constant, whom | looking, and keeping close fence till she came 
a handsome suit of chambers in St. James's th's overed Bers as it: tres irie grass was in 
waisteoa‘s, frosted pocket- handkerchiefs, and | I .nean,” he exclaimed, es he saw how her check tober, and. che hed hitherto never | adi.” 
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SUNSHINE.” 
‘‘Sonsnrxe!” I love darkness best ; 
Day is hard and darkness tender: 
Darkness soothes the aching breast ; 
Day but mocks it with his splendor. 
Wherefore bid me sing of light? 
Me, the mournfal child of Night. 


Ah! my hand upon the string 
Wanders vainly preluding. 
Echoes of the tropic wake! 
Lavish bloom and languid grove, 
Sharp-cut mountain, dreamy lake, 
Glorious nature, glowing love! 
Would. that I could catch a ray 
For my heart and for my lay. 


| 

‘Never “here!—This pallid sky 
‘Makes the very soul to shiver. 
my brown South let me fy, 
Let me feel once more its fever; 
‘Live and love and sing again. 


GEN. SHERMAN’S CAMPAIGN. 
WE give on pages 556 and 557 illustrations of 
General SuerMAn’s campaign in front of Atlanta. 


The sketch on page 556 represents a portion of the 
Barrie or Ezra’s Cucrcn, fought July 28. Gen- * 


eral Locan, after M‘Puerson’s death, assumed 
temporary command of the Army of the Tennessee. 
This army was, after the battle of the 22d, trans- 
ferred from its position on the east side of Atlanta 
to the extreme right of our army on the west side, 
threatening the Macon Road. The movement was 
the most rapid of a campaign which, for the expedi- 
tious movements of troops over vast distances, will 
be celebrated in the history of the war. The Fif- 
teenth (Locan’s own) Corps had hardly got in po- 
sition on the right before it v--5 attacked by 20,000 
of the enemy under General Stewart. The bat- 
tle, commencing shortly after one o'clock, contin- 


- med with exceeding fierceness until nearly dark. At 


the first onset our men had no shelter of any kind, 
but their keen appreciation of a breast-work was 
shown by the fact that before the fight ended a rail- 
work affording considerab]- shelter had been con- 
structed. The battle was fought entirely by the 
Fifteenth Corps, and the loss sustained by them is 
probably the slightest that is known—51 killed and 
476 wounded. Over 700 rebel dead were buried by 
our men, and the reports from the rebels acknowl- 
edge a loss of over 5000 men. Among the rebel 
wounded were Generals Loninc, Stewart, S. D. 
Ler, Brown, and Greson. 

The sketch gives especially that part of the bat- 
tle in which Woon's division was engaged, on the 
left. near the church. Harrow held the centre, 
and Morcax L. Smrrn the right. After the as- 
sault on Woop had thus signally failed an attack 
was made on Smrru with some success. SMITH 
was nearly flanked, and several of his batteries 
were captured; but none of these were taken off 
the field except two howitzers, nor was the posi- 
tion occupied by the rebels. At three o'clock 
Woop reinforced Surru, and the line of works 
taken by the rebels was recaptured. The scene 
from General SuERMAN’s stand-point was one of 
exceeding grandeur. The lines were 80 close to- 
gether that they seemed to be only separated by 


the work for which they were battling. 


On page 557 we give a picture of Ezra’s CHuRcH 
itself. On the same page is another sketch con- 
nected with this battle, giving a view of Deap 


_ Brook, the scene of a por’ion of the engagement. 


A third sketch represents General SHERMAN’s head- 
quarters near Decatur, July 19, before the battles 
of the 20th, 22d, and 28th. These quarters were 


~ at the same time used by, Dr. Su1PrEn, surgeon of 


Hascatt's division, Twenty-third Corps, for the 


purposes of a hospital. j 


PARIS FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Tux engraving on page 557 gives the Paris fash- 
ions for the month of August. Although easy of 
wear, these light costumes are not without their 
peculiar complications; and, to be altogether grace- 
ful, require care in the Selection and arrangement 
of the colors for ornament. In addition to the ordi- 
nary disposition to patronize foulards, alpacas, and 
baréges, great favor is being bestowed upon white 
muslin dresses of the first quality, trimmed fantas- 
tically with strips of silk disposed in all directions, 
according to the caprices of the modiste. Indeed, 
light dresses generally, ornamented with silk strips 
attached as just mentioned, or with very small passe- 
menterie trimmings, enjoy a vogue altogether un- 


' Gispated, and really merit the patronage they meet 


with even in the highest quarters. 
The head-dresses and bonnets worn at this sea- 
seh are extremely varied in style and shape. The 
chapeau Windsor in Tuscan (shown in one of our 
illustrations) is one of the most fashionable of the 
reund description; but the legitimate bonnet in 
white tulle—small, round, and with or without 
baevolet pletes, 2 ravir, the white muslin cos- 
tume just alluded to. The bavolet is usually re- 
placed by a bow in tulle or by a garland of small 
flowers gracefully arranged. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1. We Dress. —Robe 
trimming on the ?kirt; round the edge o‘ the pale 
and on the cuffs, a sing! 


stone- 
color, 
és. The 


paletot 
skirt. Tuscan chapeau Windsor, almost 
eagles’ feathers and white feathers, the latter placed in 


INTERESTING ITEMS. 


Greeks and Romans had some very curious 
that they were some- 


He gravely informs us shat bees which have been Killed 
tageous ng, then p 
among ashes, when t 
lifeagain! This ig vitality, and no m 


Tae Roman female corpses were painted. So are the 
corpses of the inhabitants of the Polynesian Islands and 
of New Zealand. When a New Zealand chieftain dies, 
says Mr. Polack, the relatives and friends cut themselves 
with muscle-shells and let blood profusely, because they 


is anointed with shark oil, and tied at the crown with a 
ribbon . The lobes of the ears are ornamented 
with bunches of white down from the sea-fowl's breast, 
hed with red-ochre. The brow 


M. Danokgt, in a paper to 
attention to the importance of water 


Sciences, has di 
as a cause of obesity... He narrated two experiments—one 
on @ lean h from whose diet day 3 pounds of oats 


were subtra , while it was provided with abundance 
of arvater, into which a 
course of twenty-seven 


lowance of sixty 1 water per day to fifteen, and 
speedily lost its obesity, resuming its former vigor. 


Tne spire of Strasbourg Cathedral had hitherto secured 
to France the distinction of possessing the loftiest etructure 
among church belfries Known in Europe; but that proud 
pinnacle is destined to be overto by the tower in pro- 
cess of erection at St. Stephen's Minster, in Vienna. Hith- 
erto the Austrian spire had onty reached an altitude of 439 
feet, while the Alsatian ‘steeple measured 449 in height ; 
an addition of 15 feet to its rival on the Danube puts an 
end to the boast and glory of the Rhine—the state of the 
= being now, Stras ’ 454, majority for 

ienna 5 feet with a few inches. France, however, has 
got Mont Blanc. 


A FORMAL, but moet essential rnie makes letters once 
posted the property of the Postmaster-General until they 
are delivered as addressed, and they must not be given up 
to the writers on any pretense w er. One or two re- 

ueste of this kind related to us, we are not likely soon to 

rget. On one occasion a commercial traveler called at 
an office and expressed a fear that he had inclosed two 
letters in wrong envelopes, the addresses of which he fur- 
nished. Ita red, from the account which he reluctant- 
ly gave, after the refusal to grant his request, that his po- 

tion and prospects depended upon his getting his lette 
and correcting the mistakes, inasmuch as they 
age which he had adopted to serve two mercantile honses 
n the same line of business, whose interests clashed at 
every point. . . . Another case occurred in which a fast 
young gentleman confessed to carrying on a confidential 
co ence with two young ladies at the same time, 
and that he had, or feared he had, crossed two letters 
which he had written at the same sitting... . Writing 
of this, we are reminded of a case in which a country i wy 
master had a letter put into his hand through the 
window, together with the following message, delivered 
with great emphasis: “* Here's a letter; she wants it to 
go along as fast as it can, ‘cause there’s a feller wants to 

ve her here; and she's courted by another feller that's 

not here, and she wants to know whether he is going to 


have her or not.” 

A DIFFICULTY between an actor and his man gave 
rise to an odd scene the other ht at the tre des 
Arts, at Ronen. During rmance of ‘* Nos Al- 


appeal to The director has 
in this case looked more to himself than the public. This 
will never do. If you agree with me, be good enongh to 
applaud me; those who are of a different opinion can 
hise.” “Thank you.” And he went on with 
his part of the haughty baron. 


engaged ae upon a number of head-boards names 
of his regiment been killed in the 


| touch him,” he said, and went down the walk, Jake 


“been living South at the time when the war broke 


ing ashot-gun. Jake looked up lazily. 

Wa’al, what is it now ?” 

‘* The Colonel's got positive news that that durned 
courier Tl pass this way some time to-night. It’s 
most likely hel come by Rocky Run; but he may 
come t’other way, 80 you're to watch and stop him 
ef you kin afore he gets to the Forks. Take a couple 
of men with you, more ef you kin, and make it sure 
thistime. Ef he carries the news the Colonel thinks 
he does, it 11 be worth money to you to take him.” 

“All right! Ef he comes my way he’s booked 
for the Colonel's quarters, you may be sure o’ that.” 

A bright-looking boy of some ten years was sit- 
ting neat by, hacking at a bit of pine with a rusty 


jack-knife. The new-comer looked at him curious- [| 


ly. ‘‘That’s not your boy, Jake ?” 

wo laughed. “I reckon not, I hain’t a Yankee 
m 

‘* And the is. I kin see that stickin’ out 
plainer’n the nose on yer face.” ‘ Yes, and he’s got 
more grit’n most of em. Ef he hadn't he'd a never 
been yere. He belonged to one o’ them fellers we 
surprised down at the Run. His father was took 
prisoner and sent off to Richmond, and some of us 
goin’ sext day by where the campin’ place had been, 
we found this yer boy pretty bad wounded too; but 
he would git well, and so we let him, and yere he is 
on our hands, as desperit a Yankee as you'll find. I 
kind o’ like him though.”’ 

“‘ Gritty, eh?” said the man, stepping toward the 

boy. ‘*See yere, bubby, jest you say Hurrah for Jeff 
Davis, or I'll put this through ye quicker ’n light- 
nin’ !” flashing his sword in the boy’s face. 
' The little fellow was standing up by this time, 
and his cheeks were flushing. He looked at the 
man an instant, perhaps he saw that he was only 
trying to frighten him. Taking off his ragged hat, 
he swung it over his head, 

“* Hurrah for the Stars and Stripes!” he said, in 
a low voice, but firmly. — 

The man’s face darkened. He looked as though 
he were going to strike him, but Rennan interposed. 

** Don't bother the boy; ron away, Will.” 

The other man laughed. ‘‘I wasn’t goin’ to 


following him, and standing some moments to talk 
with him beyond the boy’s hearing. 

But Will had heard enough. Some poor fellow 
was to be waylaid that night and shot for his dis- 
patches. The boy, young as he was, had had already 
experience in life beyond his years. His father had 


out, and of a family of six his father and he had 
alone escaped alive from the persecution which raged 
round every Union man. Three brothers he had 
seen slain, and his mother had died of grief. He 
had refused to leave his father, and now here he was. 
He knew what these men meant when they talked 
about waylaying a courier. ‘If I wasn’t such a 
little boy,” he thought, sadly, ‘‘I could do some- 
thing: I wonder if I couldn’t any way. The man 
said some time to-night, and I know where the Forks 
are. They'd kill me though, if they caught me at 
it.” He wandered about, thinking it over, anxious 
and unhappy all day. 

When night came he complained of a headache, 
and made it an excuse to go.to bed early. Once 


in the little room where he slept he raised the win- | P 


dow softly, and clambering out over a roof below, 
he started off as fast as he could go in the direction 
of the Forks. 

They were all too busy getting Jake ready to 
miss him; but he feared lest they should discover 
his absence, and suspect where he had gone. His 
heart beat fast as he flew along the road, and he 
ot every sound that he heard Jake upon 


He reached the Forks, however, safely. Beyond 
this point the road—rough and scarcely more than 
a bridle-path before—dwindled and diverged into 
various nearly undistinguishable ways. 


eye. 

Suddenly he heard the tramp of a horse, and al- 
most instantly saw him—it must be he, he thought 
—a man alone on horseback, and riding at that 


was coming down his perch uick- 


was riding on unconscious of it—passing direct] 

under the tree in which the boy was, when, Ae taf 
lating the distance with an accuracy born of the 
emergency, Will swung himself lightly down, and 
—strange and providential happening—landed upon 
back the courier rode. The 

a ; man, too accus 
danger of all kinds—for thes page 


The man did not hesitate a single instant. With 
an instinct sharpened by long experience he recog- 
nized the warning as worthy of notice, strangely as 
it had come, and wheeling his horse suddenly to the 
right, he rode at top-speed to a thicker portion of 
the wood, and, skirting along it, soon distanced 
Jake and his men, though they followed him. Upon 
discovering his change of route several shots were 
fired after him, but ineffe@tually, and he eventual- 
oa his destination, bearing the boy with 


Will became the hero of the hour. 

News came soon after of the death of his father 
in prison, and the boy was left the sole survivor of 
his family. 

He begged to stay with the army, and the regi- 
ment into whose hands he had fallen at first were 
too fond and proud of him to send him away. §0 
he staid as drummer-boy. 


GARIBALDI’S WIFE. 


THE care of a wife and family seemed wholly in- 
compatible with the circumstances surrounding a 
man like Garibaldi, whose life was devoted to the 
cause of liberty—of fighting in behalf of all op- 
pressed peoples—however successful he might be 
in his efforts, he would nate have the leisure that 
was required in the,father of a'family. Fate, how- 
ever, decided otherwise. cy 

Finding himself completely isolated, and stand- 
ing alone in the world, from losing all his friends, 
who were drowned at the wreck of the Rio Parde, 
he was one day, while on the lake of Santa Cath- 
arina, sitting in the cabin of the sloop /taparika, 
and looking toward the shore, when suddenly he 
saw, at a farm-house situated on the neighboring 
hill of La Barra, three or four girls busily engaged 
in domestic duties. They were all remarkable for 
beauty ; but one in particular arrested his attention 
for her uncommon grace and loveliness, 

He was still watching them when he received an 
order to go on shore. Immediately on landing ne 
directed his steps to the house. He was admitted 
by the owner, whom he happened to know slightly, 
having met him once before. | 

The impulse which had prompted him to go to 
the house was to address the girl whom he had 
admired. On seeing her he immediately besought 
her to become his wife. The girl, it seems, ¢on- 
ceived an affection as warm and as sudden as he had 
felt for her ; and after the lapse of a few short days 
they were man and wife. 

The surname of this lovely Brazilian girl of 'the 
province of Santa Catharina, who became, under 
such peculiarly romantic circumstances, the wife 
of Garibaldi, has never been revealed. In all ithe 
biographies of our hero she is alone mentioned by 
her Christian name of Anita. 

She seems to have been a brunette of a rich, 
warm complexion, with black and piercing eyes; ' 
of a beautifullv rounded figure, and a sort of queen- 
ly majesty of deportment; active, daring, high- 
spirited, and in every respect worthy of being 'the 
companion for life of such a man as Garibaldi. — 

Many anecdotes are told of her courage. 4 

Scarcely had she been married to our hero, and 
had gone to sea with him, than they were threat- 
ened with an attack by the enemy, who were far 
superior to them in numbers. Garibaldi wanted 
Anita to land, but she steadily refused to accede to 
his request, and, as from the bottom of his heart he 
admired her courage and was proud of it, he did | 
not urge his point, but allowed her to do as she 

leased. 


Not only did Anita remain on board the vessel, 
but she staid on deck during the whole of the en- — 
gagement, and even took a part in it, inspiriting 
the crew to acts of desperate courage by her own 
example: Snatching a carbine from the hands of 
a man who had been shot down dead at her feet, 
she kept up a repeated fire on the enemy. 

During the engagement, which lasted five hours, 
Garibaldi, as he says himself, experienced the great- 
est shock he ever felt in his life. 

Anita, in the heat of the battle, standing on the 
deck and flourishing a sabre, was inspiriting the 
men to deeds of valor when she was knocked down 
by the wind of a cannon-ball that had killed two- 
men standing close by her side. .Garibaldi w* 

forward to her, thinking that he woul: 
find her a corpse, when she rose to her feet, covered 
with the blood of the men who had fallen close tr 
her, but quite unhurt. | 

Garibaldi begged her to go below and remain 
there until the action was over. 

“I will go below,” was her reply, “‘ but only to 
drive out the cowards who are skulking there; 
for only a few seconds before she had/seen three 
men leave the deck and hurry rapidly down the 
hatchway, so as to get out of danger of the storm 
of bullets that was sweeping the deck. And going 
below she immediately after reappeared, driving be- 
fore her the three men, overcome with shame that 
they should have béen surpassed in courage by * 

Garibaldi himself has said that Anita, whose 
heart beat as much as his own for the ven 
people, took in fi as an ‘‘ amusement, 
“as the general monotony o! 

life.” 


At the battle fought at a place called Coritiban' 
she coulad not content herself with being, 2s ber 
husband desired, a mere spectator of the combat. 
She went to the wagons with the view of 
seeing that the soldiers were properly supplied with 


H 2 
A Drerrr informs us that an English-built yacht, 
the Pearl, belonging ton French gentleman, has come 
{ ‘ but trimmed va tak silk ornaments into that port, and is amusing the sea-side visitors by ex- 
; hibiting a number of relics from the Alabama, picked up 
- after the action, of which the Pearl was in part also a 
book, belonging to one of seamen, and containing, 
Se a doubtless for his own interests in the way of prize-money, 
closes on ; 
and enumerates just sixty-five captures, answering brave and set of men—to lose his presence of 
dk notions about vessels are named as ransom seven urn is 
times originated from the putrid carcasses of animals, | ten as sold; and the ark of teckredtien is estimated at | «+ ¢hore’s dan > eet’ whispered the boy; 
a especially lions; that the kings (as they called them) were | from eight to ten millions of dollars. e - 
oad peoduced from ‘the brain, as being the nobler part, and 
the remainder of the swarm—the profanum vulgus—from 
. the flesh. Virgil actually gives a receipt for making a 
| t of a dead ox. 7 
absurd fancy was that bees were generated in TH: LITTLE HERO. 
being one-—a mare refined notion than the cther, | news for ye, Jake, and work to do!” 
cortainly—and that the baby-bees were from thence col- | said * ta’! rough-looking fellow, who had ridden up 
| lected by the old ones. a@ moment before, and throwing himself from his 
Maa A still more wonderful story, if possible, is told us by ae : 
‘ Lucius Columelia, in his agricaltural work entitled “‘De horse came up the walk to where Jake Rennan sat 
re Rusticé,” ritten somewhere about the year a.p. 40. 
i Tar New York theatres may now look out and secure 
44 SSS for their andiences a new wonder. An optician in Paris 
has succeeded in producing the effect of zigzag lightning 
re on the stage, with ite peculiar bine color, by means of a 
ag concave mirror, in the process of which are the two carbon 
a poles of a powerful battery nearly in contact. When the 
1-4 mirror is rapidly moved by the hand, and the poles touch 
A a brief interval, a dazzling beam of light is thrown 
ae . ss the stage precisely like a fiash of lightning. He has a 
am succeeded in producing 2 rainbow, by means of an 
aa electric spectrum, which is used with effect in the opera of Pe 
Moses. 
ha believe that ghosts, and ‘ially royal ghosts, are ex- 
ie ceedingly partial to this beverage. The head is adorned 
Ne with the most valued feathers of the albatros. The hair 
he : is encircled with a garland of pink an@ white flowers of 
a katkutoa., Mats, wove of the silken flax, are thrown 
ON around the body, Skulls of ene- 
A |, mies slain in battle are ranged at its The relics of 
ancestors, dug up for the occasion, are on platforms 
St at its head. A number of slaves are tered to keep 
tt the chieftain company. His wives and concubines drown 
a lies in state three or fourdays. The p flourish round 
ae it, with wisps of flax, to keep off the devil and all his an- 
“ gels. The pihe, or funeral song, is then chanted, which 
tag we take to be the Old Hundredth of the New Zealanders, 
very much resembling the nevnia, or funeral the 
g Romans. At last the body is buried with the favorite 
Be 2 mate, muskets, trinkets, etc., of the deceased. 
Tum language of the eye ic very hard te counterfeit. 
talk, whether your argument hits him, though his tongue 
will not confess %. Sony ; 
with the gociety, he is cogn as 
a ee has been flowing to him th the eye. pare eyes 
which give no more 
Bs others are liquid, and deep that men might into; 
A and others are oppressive and ——— and take too 
ae much notice. There are asking eyes and asserting eyes, 
iA eyes full of faith—some of good and some of sinister omen. 
. : in weight. In the same regiment an exceedingly fat mare, 
: that could hardly carry its rider, was reduced from an al- 
7 
3 eg. It would not answer for him to remain here, but 
a where to wait beyond? By*which of these scarce- 
aa i ly perceptible ways would the expected courier 
7 come ? 
Fortunately, about half a mile on the woods were 
fe rt more open and the growth low. There was a hich, 
|e bright moon. “Tf only Jake will stay at the Forks 
fet — and watch,” thought the boy, as.he ran again to- 
43 " M. Delacroix, who was playing the chief rile, sud- | ward the mofe open ground. That reached, he 
denly paused in his part and said, “Gentlemen, ali 
: me to interrupt myself an instant, and tell you something. | ‘umbed tree, and began his watch, listening at 
Hed I have just been dismissed by M. Briet. Now, I depend | the same time for Jake and his men. 
; 4 on my engagement for my bread, and as I have not de- Not a very easy watch you may imagine that 
i every young sense on the alert, and so many 
pt | shadows among the scattering trees to delude his 
eimiler trimmin fapted with a most pleasing effect. | severe battles north of the J 
A The small round chapeau is in white tulle bouillonné, the pace. 4 
Tek: neve being replaced by a large tulle bow; orange bow Almost in the same moment he imagined he 
ee and ribbons. heard some one approaching in the opposite diree- 
Fig. 2. Dress.—Very pale yellow alpaca robe, | ive vein he placed with a lead-pencil name 
chades of | it, cna the June 90, as hie | The courier, if it were he, was riding un- 
: velvet. ‘The. skirt espectally presents « very pretty and service had then expired and he was about to leave for | SUSPiciously on, trusting perhaps to the speed of 
4 novel appearance, the dress is completed by the Mol- | home. A day or two after, while bidding his companions | the animal he rode to take him an r 
7* davian vest, and the masiin chemisette, of which only a | farewell, he was struck im the breast a 90-pounder Par- 
small portion is seen above the biack silk plastron edged | rot and instantly killed. The iy 
f with violet. The head-dress is the coiffure Catalane, in | unthinkingly inscribed with his own mame was placed 
Eb Valenciennes lace, with black and violet velvet bow in gh gies which, with date, correctly marks his rest- 
men were net far away; the courier 
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corteilgns The constant fire that was kept up by 
the Garibaldians against their enemy made her sus- 
pect that their ammunition would fail them if they 
were not constantly supplied with it. Accordingly 
she went to the principal scene of the engagement. 
She had not been there Jong when she saw about 
twenty or thirty of the Brazilian horse coming 
down upon the baggage-train at full gallop. 

As she was both a good rider and well mounted 
she might have taken to flight and saved herself; 
but she was of too heroical a spirit to do so. She 
remained on the spot, encouraging the soldiers to 
fire upon the Imperialists as soon as they came 
within range. A volley emptied several saddles; 
but the enemy were successful in their charge, and 
Anita, being surrounded, was called upon to sur- 
render. 

Instead of doing so she clapped spurs to her 


horse, and dashed through the enemy’s lines with. 


the intention of joining her husband; and was gal- 
loping off when she was struck by a pistol-shot 
through her hat, which carried away some of her 
hair without injuring her skull. 

And perhaps she would have effected her escape 
had the horse not been shot through the head, caus- 
ing it to fall dead on the ground, and throw her 
heavily on the turf. She was then forced to sur- 
render, and was taken to the Colonel of the enemy. 

Heroically brave in danger, she became, if possi- 
ble, still more sublime in calamity. In presence 
of the commander of the Imperialist forces she 
would not allow him to speak with contumely and 
disdain of the soldiers of Rio Grande. 
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AMERICAN BADGE MANU- 
FACTORY. Regulation Badges 
for 4th, 9th, 10th, 14th, 16th, 19th, 

h, and 93d ‘Army Corps, in 
silver, — Agents 


R KEITH & CO., 15 John 
St., N. Y., 
Manufecturers and Dealers 
n 
Jewelry, Gold Pens, &c. 


18 A, C. Silver, $1 50. 


Be not 
STIFF-NECKED. 


When judiciously used, BRANDRETH’S PILLS seldom 
fail to cure, because they purify the blood. If we are sick 
from any cause, we owe it to ourselves to use ‘his remedy 
which Providence places within our reach. 

Read the following in proof: 

New York, July 8, 1851. 
Dr. BRANDRETH: 

Sm: A boy of mine was subject to fits from his infancy 
—his case was considered hopeless by the doctors, who 
thought he would be subject to them for life. “After they 
had given him up, I was recommended to try your pills: 
and, without much faith, did try them, using them accord- 
ing to your printed directions. Four years ago I com- 
menced giving them to him, and, to my great joy and re- 
lief, he has had but Ong RETURN ONLY of his affliction 
sinee. I consider him now perfectly cured. 

The extraordinary benefit they did him makes me al- 
ways recommend them to my friends, and I would be glad 
that everybody knew their value. The case was the worst 
possible: he would have been helpless and almost useless- 
ly unfit for any kind of business, from the length and se- 
verity of each attack—often lasting a whole night, and 
leaving him for two or three days afterward entirely pros. 
trate from weakness. Every kind of treatment was also ex- 
ternally applied that was professionally advised. You 
may therefore judge what good reason I have for letting 

you have this statement in acknowledgment for the benefit 
- received, and for the purpose of letting those who may be 
hesitating under similar circumstances, have my testimo- 
ny in confirmation of the reliability of the other certificate, 
and perfeet confidence, like myself, in the value of the pills. 

Yours respectfully, 
JOHN WEBB, No. 18-Beekman St. 

BRANDRETH’S PILLS are sold at 25 cents per box, 
enveloped in full directions. Purchase none unless my 
PRIVATE GOVERNMENT STAMP is on the box. See 
upon it B. BRANDRETH in white letters. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, BRANDRETH BUILDING, 

NEW YORK. 

_ For sale by all reapeetable dealers in medicines 


Great Prise Distribution 


Gold Watches, Diamond shies, Elegant Jewelry, 


ancy 
WORTH $500,000. 
T. BENTON & Co., 

Jewelers, 195 Broadway, New York. 

' Send 20 Cents for a chance. 
NO BLANKS. 

You MAY get a WATCH or DIAMOND RING for ONE 
DOLLAR, which you do not pay until you. know what you 
have drawn. You MUST get the VALUE of your money. 

Entire satisfaction guaranteed in all cases. Six certifi- 
cates for $1; Thirteen for $2. AGENTS WANTED.— 
Send a stamp for a Circular. All letters should be ad- 
dressed, T. BENTON & CO., Box 5576 P. O., New York. 


Something that every one wants. Send red eta etamp for 
circular. T. E. BRYAN, 87 Naseau Street, N. Y. 


Howard’s “Improved” 
SWEAT-PROOF 
Soldier’s Money-Belt. 


Soldier have one to him by return 
encloein or according to 

ARD BELT CoO., 486 Broadway, New York. 


BARD & BROTHER'S (Established 1845) 


GOLD PENS, 


PEN AND PENCIL CASES. Also Manufacturer of 
BARD & WILSON’S PATENT ANGULAR NIB GOLD 


PENS. JAS. D. BARD, No. 22 Maiden Lane, N. 
¥. Gold Pens Repaired or Rachanged. 


| 


U. S. 7-30 LOAN. 


scriptions will be received for Coupon Treasury Notes, 
payable three years from Aug. 15th, 1864, with semi-an- 
nual interest at the rate of seven and three-tenths per 
cent. per annum—principal and interest both to be paid 
in lawful money. 

These Notes will be convertible at the option of the 
holder at maturity, into six per cent. gold-bearing bonds, 
payable not less than five nor more than twenty years 
from their date, as the Government may elect. They will 
be issued in denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1000, and 
$5000, and all subscriptions must be for fifty dollars or 
some multiple of fifty dollars. 

The Notes will be transmitted to the owners free of 
transportation charges as soon after the receipt of the 
original Certificates of Deposit as they can be prepared. 

As the Notes draw interest from August 15, persons 
making deposits subsequent to that date must pay the in- 
terest accrued from date of note to date of deposit. ; 

Parties depositing twenty-five thousand dollars and up- 
ward for these Notes at any one time will be allowed a 
commission of one quarter of one per cent., which will be 
paid by the Treasury Department upon the receipt of a 
bill for the amount, certified to by the officer with whom 
the deposit was made. No 
must be made from the deposits. : 


Special Advantages of this Loan. 


Ir 18 A NATIONAL SAVINGS Bank, offering a higher 
rate of interest than any other, and the best security. 
Any savings bank which pays its depositors in U. 8S. Notes 
considers that it is paying in the best circulating medium 
in the country, and it can not pay in any thing better, 
for its own assets are either in Government securities or in 
notes or bonds payable in Government paper. 

It is equally convenient as a temporary or permanent 
investment. The notes can always be sold for within a 
fraction of their face and accumulated interest, and are 
the best security with banks as collaterals for diseounts. 


Convertible into a Six per cent. 5-20 
Gold Bond. 

In addition to the very liberal interest on the notes for 
three years, this privilege of conversion is now worth 
about three per cent. per annum, for the current rate for 
5-20 Bonds is not less than nine per cent. premium, and 
before the war the premium on six per cent: U.S. stocks 
was over twenty per cent. It will be seen that the actual 
profit on this loan, at the present market rate, is not less” 
than ten per cent. per annum. 


Its Exemption from State or Municipal 
Taxation. 

But aside from all the advantages we have enumerated, 
a special Act of Congress exempts all Bonds and Treasury 
Notes from local taxation. On the average, this exemp- 
tion is worth about two per cent. per annum, according 
to the rate of taxation in various parts of the country. 

It is believed that no securities offer so great induce- 
ments to lenders as those issued by the Government. In 
all other forms of indebtedness, the faith or ability of pri- 
vate parties, or stock companies, or separate communities, 
only, is pledged for payment, while the whole property of 
the country is held to secure the discharge of all the ob- 
ligations of the United States. 

While the Government offers the most liberal terms for 
its loans, it believes that the very strongest appeal will be 
to the loyalty and patriotism of the people. 

Duplicate certificates will be issued for all deposits, 
The party depositing must endorse upon the original cer- 
tificates the denomination of notes required, and whether 
they are to be issued in blank or payable to order. When 
so endorsed it must be left with the officer receiving the 
deposit, to be forwarded to the Treasury Department. 

SUBSORIPTIONS WILL BB RECEIVED by the Treasurer of 
the United States, at Washington, the several Assistant 
Treasurers and designated Depositaries, and by all Na- 
tional Banks which are depositaries of public money, and 

ALL RESPECTABLE BANKS AND BANKERS 
throughout the country will give further information and 

AFFORD EVERY FACILITY TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Peruvian Syrup 


(A protected solution of the protoxide of iron) supplies the 
Blood with its Vital Principle or Life Element, Iron, 
thereby i STRENGTH, bp ay and New Lirt into all 
parts of the system. Pamphlets 

J. P. DINSHORE. 401 Broadway, N. Y. 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
A Real Pain Extractor. 


It reduces the moet angry-looking swellings and in- 
Old Sores, Wounds, Burns, 
hoy Only 25 cents a box. Sold 
i DINSMORE. 1 Broadway, N. Y., and by 


LADIES’ LETTER. 


Five ANATOMICAL ENGRAVINGS. 

Has information never before published. - 

Sent free, in a sealed envelope for 10 cents, 

Address Box 4652, New York Post-Office. 


History of West Point. 

By Capt. Epwagp C. Borrron. 

and Engra 1 loth, Half Morocco, 

$7 50. Published by D. VAN NOSTRAND, No. 192 Broad- 
way, N. Y. Sent by mail on receipt 


“One of Many.” 


A Soldier's letter to Profeesor Holloway. The following 
letter is among the last received from the Army of Gen’l 
Grant. It is only one of many hundreds of genuine let- 
ters which are kept on file at the United States Agency 
for the sale of Holloway’s Medicines, 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York. 


Professor Sitiowen, Sir—I have used a few Boxes of 
your excellent Pills, and now I send money for two boxes. 
If the sum is not the required amount, send me one box, 
and let me know what is the required sum. I think if 
some of your circulars, &c., were here, there would be a 
great many of the boys sending to you for Pills. The 
Army doctors are not the best in the world. 

I am very respectfully yours, 
L. T. MULCREAN, 
2d Minn, Vols., Head-Quarters 84 Division, 14th 
Army Corps, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


NANTED!WANTED!=— 


Whiskers and Moustaches.—.Dr. Briggs’s Golden Odor 
is the most powerful stimulant inthe World. The Golden 
Odor will force a full set of Whiskers or Monstaches in fiv2 
weeks, upon the smoothest face, without stain or “ey 
to the skin. Warranted, or money refunded. Also, hair 
on Bald Heads in six weeks. Sent, oo re = 
for $1. Testimonials of thousands. Address DR. C. 
BRIGGS, Drawer 6308, Chicago, Ils. 


Printing-Press for Sale. 
One Taylor Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 38x51. 
Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, $29 Pearl St., N.Y. 


Shults’ Onguent, warranted to produce a full set 
of Whiskers in six weeks, or myer, Sent post- 
paid, for 50 cents. Address U, F ULTS; Troy, N. ¥. 


PATENT MOSQUITO NETS. 
For sale by 


G.L. & J.B. Kelty, No. 359 Broadway. 


ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 
At Baltimore, Washington, and all places occupied by 
Union troops, should be sent by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 
No, 65 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


Oo YOU WANT LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 

force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 

est face) without stain or injury tothe skin. Price $1— 

— ear post free, to any address, on receipt of an Jr- 
- GRAHAM, No. 109 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Attention Company! 


Clark's Ongnent, a powerful stimulant. Each packet 
warranted ot of whiskers or moustaches 
in six weeks upon the smoothest without stain or in- 
uy to the skin. Any person using this Onguent, and 

nding it not as represented, by iataouiinen me of the fact, 
can have their money returned them at any time within 
3 from day of purchase. Price $1 sealed 
a to any address, on —s the money. 

LARK, 


ae: O. Drawer 118, 
Albany, N. Y. 


$100 per Lenmar —dActive and reliable Agents in the 
here else, in this most lucrative busi- 
Honorable and no risk. Address or apply 

to to T. GAUGHAN, 116 Broadway, New York. 


“The West Indian Hair 


Curler,” 


Warranted to curl the most straight and stiff hair, on 
into short ringlets or waving mass- 
any address on receipt of $100. Ad- 
WAUD GILBERT LYON, 
Box 5951, New York Post-Office. 


Life Insurance Company, 
Né. 81 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 
Opposite the Post-Office. 
CASH CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATION OVER 
$1,700,000. 
The triennial dividend of profits of this ey 
resulted in a policy of more than 
50 per cent. on the whole premiu 
The dividends are paid in the life-time of the assured, 
thus aiding them to pay futare premiums. 
POLICIES are made incontestible after a from 
date, for or on account of errors, omissions, 
are granted on favorable 
HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. ¥. Secretary. 
J. L. Harery, Ass’t Sec. 
. Stzpeine, Actuary. 


‘Portable Offices. 


For the Army and Navy 
Hospitals, 
and 


559 
J. H. Winslow & Co. 


THE PPORTUNITY OFFERED 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELRY 
LOW PRICES, 


100,000 

WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELRY. GOLD 
PEN BRACELETS, LOCESTS, RINGS GENTS 

Worth $600, 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without 
value, and not to be paid for until you 
to get. Send 25 cents for for a Certificate, which will inform 


+ you what you can have for $1, and at the same time 


our Circular containing full list and particular ; 
to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and 
Town in the Country. ee 


J. WINSLOW & CO, | 
#18 How Yes 


BOSTON. 
Stonington Steamboat Line, 


Avoiding “Point Judith.” 
The Magnificent Steamer 


“COMMONWHEALTSH,” 
Capt. J. W. Williams, 
On Turspars, Tovrspays, and Sarorpars. 
The Elegant Steamer 


“PLYMOUTH ROCK,” 
Capt. J. C. Geer, 
On Monpays, Wepnespars, and Farpars, 
at Five O'clock P. M. . 


g3™ These boats start from Pier No, 
(foot of Cortlandt Street), and are 
perienced travellers to be amon 
most comfortable, and best that 
can waters. 


8 and | 


Sure 
made with Newport, the W Places on the North and 
shores in Massachu 


Great Eastern routes 
‘or Maine, and for the White 
Berths and State-Rooms may be 
Express Office, 74 Broadway, and 
_No, 115 WEST Street, New York, 


16 WASHINGTON 
.M. SIMONS, 
Merchants’ Navigation Co 


E. B. FOOTE, MD. 
1180 Broadway, New York. 


TOOTH WASH. 
GENTLEMEN WILL FIND Burnett’s Oriental Tooth Wash 
an effectual detergent after smoking. 


Fountain P No Inkstand required. One il. 
ing writes 12 Gold Pon $1 60, ond 
Case $150. Send stamp for circular. G. F. HAWKES, 
Gold Pen Manufacturer, 64 Nassau Street, New York. 


EMOREST’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY AKD 
MME. DEMOREST’S MIRROR OF FASHIONS for 
September, combining the most complete and 
magazine .ever published. Read 
Single copies 25¢.; yearly $3, wi 


a valuable fam. 


this 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
- FOR SEPTEMBER, 1864. 
¢ 


2 


Important to Subscribers. 
Subseribers to the MAGAZINE and WHEELY wil 


the 
EXPIRES, as noted on our books, - 


Address Wm. Jennings Demorest, 39 Beekman or 
Mme. Demorest, 473 473 Broadway, N. ¥. Do not fail to see 


rection-label 
with which the Subscription ~ 


— 
* 


Via Groton and Providence. 
THE OLDEST! | 
THE QUICKEST! 
| THE SAFEST! 
THE MOST DIRECT! 
Sa St Old Eyes Made New. 
upon wrapper 
Account. The figures on 
may thus ascertain received the proper 
credit for his remittance, and also when to renew his 
Iv are particularly requested to name the NUMBER with ; 
a which the New Subseription should convmence; they will : 
thus avoid receiving duplicates, or missing Number. 7 
It is desirable that @ Renewal should be reemieed a few 
weeks BEFORE the expiration of the former Subserip- | 
justed. Attention to this will obviate of the , 
ru x 
n Extra Copy, Club of © 
Ma@azmg and Hazrse’s together, 
one year, $8 00. 
Circulation nearly 100,000. 
HARPER'S WEEELY. 
OF Tue Sarzst and most certain remedy TERMS. 
for Diarrhea is Dr. Peck’s Extract of One Copy for Ome Year. . 
v Sweet Gum from the bark of One for ThreeMonths 100 
bet le hoe cal tn Copy wilt be allowed for every Club 
centrated, but is perfectly safe for chil- | print meatly, Tex Coe 
dren of all ages. A few bottles should sti =i a of. Sussomtuers, at $4 00 each, or 11 for 
be put in every package sent to sol- - pa $40 00. tn 
P the Union Medicine Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., TO Dollar par line for én 
Coy Ne 18 Gold St, New York, and six cents. Adams Press - eet’ side, and One Dollar and Cente per line for out- ¥y 
sold by all druggists. Co., No'26 AnwSt., N.¥., “aa side Advertisements each 
$ GUM, “== and 85 Lincoln St., Boston. HARPER & BROTHERS, Pussasmses. | 


